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INDIARUBBER GOODS For RAILWAY 
(MECHANICAL, MINING AND OTHER PURPOSES 
WORKS AND HEAD OFFICES 
PENDLETON : MANCHESTER: ENGLAND 

50 & 51 LIME STREET, LONDON E.C 
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Every lathe in this shop is an “‘American;” selected for its particular adapt- 
ability to the work to be produced. 


“American” Lathes are equally suited to all classes of lathe work. Because 
of their power, rigid construction, accuracy and simplicity they offer as 
nearly a universal lathe as can be obtained. 
“American’’ Lathes Offer 
Chilled Bed Vees. 


B bushes I ylindrical pectin nigra id Quick 

ronze bus! im every ¢ . rin an ic 
bearing. a Geechantos of Steel. 

Double Plate Apron. Heavy 4-boit tailstock. 

Power. Accuracy. 


PRODUCTION 


THE AMERICAN TOOL WORKS CO., Cincinnati, O., U.S. A. 
LATHES, PLANERS, SHAPERS, RADIALS 








VICKERS LImiIteb. 


ELECTRICAL PLANT 


of every description. 


Generators for direct 
Coupling to Steam Engines. 


ROTARY CONVERTERS 
TURBO-ALTERNATORS 
MOTOR-GENERATORS. 





Motors and Switchgear of all types. 


Head Offices: 
VICKERS HOUSE, BROADWAY, 
WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S. w. 





D. C. Generator for direct coupling to Steam Engine, 


1,500 K.W. at 500/530 volts, 189 R.P.M. Works: Sheffield & Birmingham, Eng. 
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a CARRIAGE DOOR LOCKS 
SLIDING DOOR LATCHES 
ARTISTIC DOOR HANDLES 


LOCKS and LATCHES 
for ALL PURPOSES. 


ALSO 


, ——PATENT—— 
kK AYE S SERRATED SEAMLESS 
STEEL OIL CANS = = 


80,000 supplied to the British Navy 





As used by the Great Western Railway, 
Great Northern Railway, 
Lazcashire & Yorkshire Railway, 
ot London & South Western Railway, 
South African and Indian State Railways, etc 


SOLE MAKERS: a 


Joseph Kaye & Sons. Ltd. 
LOCK WORKS, LEEDS. 


Managing Director: W, K. Kayt, M.J.Mech.E. 
And 93, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 



















accoRD” CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


Self- Tepe g aceant 
PUMPING ENGINES. 









MARINE and LAND 
TYPES forall Duties, 


HIGH SPEED ENGINES 


for driving 
DYNAMOS, FANS, &c. 
Try “Bon Accord” Packing for 


the Stuffing Boxes of your 
Pumps and Engines. 















eee 
CONTRACTORS TO THE BRITISH 
AND FOREIGN ADMIRALTIES, 


DRYSDALE & CO., LTD., 


YOKER, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 











Agents: W. KAY & Co., 
25a, Kiangse Road, Shanghai, 





A. J. MORSE & SON, ine. 
221 High St., Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
EBSTABLISHED 1837 


DIVING APPARATUS 


Special Apparatus built to order 
RRANK L. STRONG, Agent -:- 24 Calle Echague, Manila, P.1. 








GEO. B. MASSEY Co. 


Chinage 2105 cetieg dower Se 
et Engineers, Spectalists in Excavating ae a and methods 


Drainage, stripping, open-cut mining, dredging. 
Prior-to-shipment inspection andertaken. 
References tendered, If desired. 








WORKS: 
BRAINTREE 
ENGLAND. 


Agent: 
JAPAN: 
M. Yoshino, 
No. I | Chome 
Yuraku-che, 
Kojimachi-ku, 


Tokio 


CODES: 
A.B.C. 5th EDITION 
WESTERN UNION. 


Agent: 
SHANGHAI 
HANKOW 
TIENTSIN 

G. S. Jensen, 
13, Nanking Road, 
Shanghai 


FOR CLASS OF BUILDING. 
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27,000 PYLE-NATIONAL ELECTRIG HEASLIGHTS IN SERVIGE 





Actual Photograph takeri on the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific R.R., with fio other light but the Pyle-National 
Electric Headlight. The station seen is half a mile from the engine. 


A Pyle-National Electric Headlight gives a Great Beam of Clear, Strong, Peneirating 
Light that distinctly illuminates the Track for Half a Mile Ahead of the Locomotive, en- 
abling the Engine Driver to maintain Schedules, verify Signals and avoid Accidents. 


Three Railroads are each operating more than 1,700 Pyle-National Headlights. 
Four Railroads more than 1,000 each. Twelve Railroads more than 500 each. 


LL LLLPPPPL_AI PP AALAND EE 


PYLE-NATIONAL ELECTRIC HEADLIGHT COMPANY 
900 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 
Export Agents. Railway Materials Export Corporation. 149 Broadway, New York, U.S.A. 











Experienced and responsible London Firm of 
Engineers offer themselves for appointment as Buying 
and Advisory Agents for Railways and Engineering 


ESCHER WYSS & Co. 


LONDON—Cffice : 109, Victoria Street, Westminster S.W. 
TOKYO— Office: 3, Uchisaiwaicho Jichome-Kojimachi-Ku. 
MONTREAL—Office: 626, Coristine Building. 


Concerns—requiring such a Firm of integrity—to look 
after their Purchasing interests loyally and capably. 


They have a practical and technical Staff experienced 


in negotiating for Engineering, Railway and Dockyard 
Plant and Materials, and Machine Tools. They also 
have favourable and direct relations with useful and 
comprehensive range of British Works. 


Address “A.B.” c/o Street’s, 30, Cornhill, 
London, England. 
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Francis & impulse 


Water-Turbines 


Total capacity of the 
turbines on order or 


Zoelly 


Steam-Turbines 
Up to the end of 1915 
the turbines on order 


H. D. CATTY Co.,, 


Import and Export Commission Merchants 
1098-111 Worth St., New York, U.S.A. 


Offer their services as 


Purchasing agents in the 0.S.A. 





ptgadrcemr ster oo executed up to the end numbered 1,600, corres- 
Please communicate direct. of 1915: ponding +0.a. total of 
4,400,000 h.p, 


3,068,603 h. Pp. 


TURBO=-PUMPS TURBO-BLOWERS 
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CENTRALIZE THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE 
PERFECT OPERATION OF YOUR TELEPHONES 
BY SEEING THAT THE EN7/RE EQUIPMENT 


IS MADE BY THE 


Western Electric 


TRADE MARK 


COMPANY 


which is the oldest and largest manufacturer of electrical M.gneto Telephone 
goods in the world. 


The Western Electric Company has a world wide reputation 

1800 Sectional Switchboard for the reliability of its products. 
These include every article needed in a telephone equipment, from a simple pair 
of telephones to the entire equipment for the largest city, including Switchboards, 
Subscribers’ Sets, Protectors, Wire, Cable, Line Material, Tools, Insulators. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC CO. ERLANGER & GALINGER | NIPPON ELECTRIC CO., LTD. 


Cable Address: MICROPHONE, SHANGHAI Agents for Philippine Istands } Ketats ts Feawe 
UNION BUILDING, SHANGHAI MANILA | 











BRASCOLITE 


THE NEW LIGHT “DAY LIGHT” 


es & wt 
What makes the FAN RUN? 
It Runs on ALCOHOL 
No ELECTRICITY 


No DANGER 
No SPRING 
No VALVE 
No TROUBLESOME BATTERY 


oa vt od 





MORE EFFICIENT 
BETTER QUALITY ‘ 
UNIFORM DISTRIBUTION R ‘ 

GOOD VENTILATION uns Quietly at the 
LESS DROP IN EFFICIENCY 

EASIER TO MAINTAIN Rate of 500 to 600 

EXCELLENT CONSTRUCTION 

PURE SOFT WHITE LIGHT 
For further particulars as to Orders, Agencies, ete. 
Apply to 


THE INTERNATIONAL IMPORT & EXPORT Co. 





Revolutions per minute. 








28 Nanking Road, Snangiat Phone 1676 
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WORTHINGTON PUMP CO, LIMITED. 


Manufactarers of ALL KINDS OF PUMPING MACHINERY. 











Horizontal Oil Line Pumps 


& Vertical 






Condensing Plants 
Oil Separators 
Feed Water Heaters. 










Steam Pumps 


Centrifugal Pumps 





Turbine Pumps Cooling Towers 
Water Works 
; Pumping Engines 


Water Meters, etc. 













Power Pumps 





Air Compressors 


Gas & Oil Engines 




















EXPERT ADVICE 
FREE. 


CATALOGUES FREE 
ON APPLICATION. 









unter’ Piston Sais pre 
For Particulars apply to— 

China Office: 3, Kiukiang Road, SHANGHAI. 

Head Office: India House, Kingsway, LONDON, W. C. 











THE ROBERT DOLLAR Co. 


RAILWAY TIMBER A SPECIALITY 


Importers of 
Oregon Pine 


California Red Wood 


Creosoted Sleepers 


and all kinds of 


Construction Timber 


HEAD OFFICE, : CHINA OFFICE, 


160 California St., San Francisco, Cal. No. 4 The Bund, Shanghai 
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Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation 

















Paid up Capital, - $15,000,000 
Reserve Funds :-Sterling, £1, 600, 000 @ 2/-—$16, 000, 000 
—Silver, .. -- 18,000,000 
———— $33,000,000 
Reserve liability of Proprietors, a oe <% -» $15,000,000 
COURT OF DIRECTORS: HEAD OFFICE: BRANCHES AND AGENCIES: 
W. L PATIENDEN, Esq. HONGKONG AMOY LYONS 
Sia veces BANGKOK MALACCA 
BATAVIA MANILA 
S. H. DODWELL, Esq. CHIEF MANAGER: BOMBAY NAGASAKI 
Deputy Chairman HONGKONG - - N. J. STABB | CASON oa 
G. T. M. EDKINS, Esq. 4 ae COLOMBO PENANG 
FOOCHOW RANGOON 
C. S. GUBBAY, Esq. LONDON BANKERS HANKOW SAIGON 
. HARBIN S. FRANCISCO 
Hon. Mr. P. H. HOLYOAK. LONDON COUNTY & WESTMINSTER BANK LTD. | ; ono SHANGHAI 
Hon. Mr. D. LANDALE, IPOH SINGAPORE 
; JOHORE SOURABAYA 
J. A. PLUMMER, Esq. Shanghai Branch: 12 The Bund KOBE TIENTSIN 
KUALALUMPUR TSINGTAU 
Hon. Mr. E. SHELLIM. Sub-Agency: 9 Broadway LONDON YOKOHAMA 














Interest allowed on Current Accounts and on Fixed Deposits according to arrangement. 
Local Bills Discounted. 
Credits granted on approved Securitics and every description of Banking and Exchange business transacted. 
Drafts granted on London and the chief commercial places in Europe, India, Australia, Africa, China, Japan and America. 


A. G. STEPHEN, 
Manager. 





International Banking Corporation 


HEAD OFFICE, 60 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
LONDON OFFICE. 36 BISHOPSGATE STREET E.C. 
CAPITAL PAID UP AND SURPLUS, $6,500,000.00 UNITED STATES CURRENCY 
H. T. S. GREEN, President and General Manager 


BRANCHES 


Bombay Hankow San Francisco 

Calcutta Hongkong Shanghai 

Canton Kobe Singapore 

Cebu Manila Tientsin 

Colon Panama Yokchama 
Peking 


Agencies and Correspondents in all Principal Cities of the World 


General Foreign Business Transacted 
Commercial and Traveller’s Letters of Credit issued 


Bills of Exchange and Cable Transfers Bought and Sold 
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‘ Yokohama Specie Bank, Limited 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 











_& 


Bead Office: Yokohama, Japan 


CBI SODS CHIC vss vainsewivsinndsispetsiedesssiczadg sisiuvcnatnaian Yen 48,000,000 
CADRE FR GOB cas de nsesnsny erate iaeidacdihussdddadndas todboneunt », 30,000,000 
TE DHE sss cers tone anatnenssvartamasaittiomiteimemee » 18,550,000 


LONDON BANKERS 
Union of London and Smith Bank, Limited. The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited. Parr’s Bank, Limited 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 


Antunghsien, Bombay, Calcutta, Changchun, Dalny, Honolulu, Hongkong, Hankow, Kobe, London, Lyons, 
Liaoyang, Mukden, New York, Newchwang, Nagasaki, Osaka, Pert Arthur, Peking, 
San Francisco, Tokio, Tiehling, Tientsin, Tsingtau, Harbin, Los a 


SHANGHAI BRANCH 


Interest allowed on Current Accounts and Fixed Deposits in Taels and Dollars, according to arrangement. 


Drafts granted on principal places in Japan, Corea, Formosa and China and the chief Commercial 
places in Europe, India and America and every description of Banking and exchange business transacted. 





K. 


Kodama, 
Manager. 











rhe Schmidt Superheater for 
[,ccomotives. 


Over 28,500 fitted on more than 
490 Railways. 





=—— 


EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY THE 
LONDON & NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY 





THE SCHMIDT 


SUPERHEATING Co. (1910) Limited 
28, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W. 


Telegrams : Ensulim, London. 
Telephone: 1555 Victoris. 


Agents in China: 
Messrs. ARNHOLD, KARBERG & C0., 
P.O. Box No. 4, SHANGHAI, 














DEUTSCH-ASIATISCHE BANK, 
Founded in 18 SHANGHAI] Founded in 188 


Branches at 
Berlin W., Unter den Linden 31. 
Hamburg, ’ Schauenburgerstrasse 34. 
Calcutta Hongkong Singapore 
Kobe Tientsin 
Peking Tsinanfu 


SHARE CAPITAL TL8. 7,500,000 


Current accounts kept in Taels and Dollars. 
Interest allowed on current accounts and on fixed deposits according 
to arrangement. 
| Every description of Banking and Exchange business transacted. 


Telegraphic Adios 2 Berlin and Hamburg: “ Chinabank” ; 
all Eastern branches: “ Teutonia,” 


London Bankers: 

Messrs. N. M. Rothschild & Sons 
Union of London & Smith’s Bank, Ld. 
Deutsche Bank (Berlin), London Agency. 
Direction der Disconto-Gesellschaft. 

Dresdner 


Tsingtau 


Yokohama 


Canton 
Hankow 








The following Banks and Banking houses are represented on the 
Board of Directors : 
Bank fuer Handel & Industrie, Berlin. 
Berliner Handels-Gesellschaft, Berlin. 
S. Bleichréder, Berlin. Deutsche Bank, Berlin. 
Direction der Disconto-Gesellschaft, Berlin. 
Dresdner Bank, Berlin. Mendelssohn & Co., Berlin. 
Nationalbank fuer Deutschland, Berlin. 
Jacob S. H. Stern, Frankfurt of M. 
Norddeutsche Bank in Hamburg, Hamburg. 
Sal. eim jr. & Co., Cologne. 
A Schaaffhausenscher Bankverein Cologne. 
Bayerische Hypotheken & W: echselbank, Munich. 


H, Frect, Manager. 
_ 
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BANK OF COMMUNICATIONS 


(Specially authorised by Presidential Mandates of April 7th, 1914 and October 
31st, 1915 making the Bank of Communications a National Bank). 


HEAD OFFICE: PEKING 
CAPITAL: = = Kuping TlIs. 10,000,000 


President: LIANG SHIH YI 
Vice-President: JEN FUNG PAO 


Every descripiion of Banking and Exchange business transacted. 

Interest allowed on Current Accounts and Fixed Deposits according to 
arrangement. 

Credits granted on approved Securities. 

Special Facilities for Transfers to all parts of China. 


BRANCHES IN: 


Chihli Province.—Peking, Tientsin, Tungchow, Paotingfu, Haitien, Tangshan, 
Shuntefu, Shengfang. 


Shantung Province.—Tsinanfu, Tsininchow, Chefoo, Techow, Tsaochwang, 
Lungkow. 


Honan Province.—Kaifeng, Lohyang, Chengchow, Chiaotso, Chowchiakow, 
Taokow, Leiho, Hsinhsiang, Changtefu, Hsinyangchow. 


Shansi Province.—Shihchiachwang, Tatungfu, Fengcheng, Yangkao. 

Kiangsu  Province.—Shanghai, Soochow, Wusieh, Chinkiang, Yangchow, 
Tsing-kiangpu, Pukow, Penpu, Hsuchow. 

Chekiang Province.—Hangchow, Ningpo. 

Hupeh Province.—Hankow, Shasi, Ichang. 

Kiangsi Province.—Kiukiang. 

Hunan Province.—Changsha, Changteh, Yochow, Hengchow, Hsiangtan. 

Szechuan Province.—Chungking. 

Anhwei Province.—Wuhu, Anking, Hsuancheng, Panpu. 

Kwangtung Province.—Canton. 

Three Eastern Provinces.—Yinkow, Fengtien, Changchun, Kirin, Tiehling, 
Sunchiatai, Liaoyang, Harbin, Chinhsien. 


Special Districts.—Jehol, Kueihuacheng, Lenghsien, Chihfeng, Hsinsi, Kalgan 
(Chahar). 


Abroad.—Hongkong, Singapore. 
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BANK OF CGHINA 


Government Bank 



















(Specially authorised by Presidential Mandate of 
15th April, 1913) = 


Authorised Capital: $60,000,000.00 & ij 

Paid up Capital: $10,000,000.00 = * 

, a i) 

Head Office: Peking fe : 

Branches and Sub-Branches : p 
Shanghai and Nanking: Chinkiang, Yangchow, Wu- Q 

sieh, Wuhu, Anching, Tatung, Tsinkiangpo, Soochow, Siichowfu, 3 


Siakwan, Pingpu. Hankow: Shashi, Ichang, Nanchang. 
Tieritsin: Paoting, Tongshan, Luanhsien, Tsanghsien, Hsing- 
tai, Puhyang, Kihsien, Chuchow. Hangchow: Wenchow, 
Shaohsin, Chiahsin, Lanchi, Huchow, Ningpo. Kaifeng: 
Changteh, Sinyang, Loho, Chowkeu, Taokow. Tsinan: 
Chowtsun, Tunhsien, Linchi, Lintsing, Tsinien, Yihtuh, Hui- 
ming, Chefoo, Tsingtao. Taiyuen: Yuncheng. Foochow. 
Changchun: Kirin, Moukden, Newchwang, Dairen, Harbin, 
Tsitsihar, Tieling, Chinchow, Antung. Canton: Kongmoon, 
Swatow, Kiungchow, Shiuchow, Chaochowfu. Kueiyang. 
Peking : Kueihua, Suiyuancheng, ete., ete. 


Peking Branch 


Interest allowed on current accounts and Fixed Deposits. 
Terms on application. Every description of Banking business 
transacted; loans granted on approved securities. Special 
facilities for Home exchange. 
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Any GREASE 


A CAN FREE: 


That is the one sure way of finding out just how good 


Albany Grease is. 
We also manufacture Cook’s Lubricant for Automobile 


Gears and Transmissions. 
ALBANY LUBRICATING COMPANY. 

. Adam Cook's Sons, Props. 
7o8-710 Washington St., New York, U.S.A. 


Trave Mark = REGISTERED 







1878—PATENTED—1910 








As strong as A1 Dynamite 

Two ingredients { Peguid 
Shipped in separate packages 
Non-explosive BEFORE mixing 
NO EXPENSIVE MAGAZINE NECESSARY 


Store in any dry place 
Safer to handle AFTER mixing, 
than any other powder 
Packed in cloth cartridges, 

34 to 2'diam.X 6} toG tong. 


RENDROCK POWDER CO. 
106 Wall Street 
NEW YORK U‘S:A: 












ICE MACHINES "i." 


Om = SN > mo 
Sime =Ztotv 


ULCAN IRON WORK 


San Francisco, California, U. S. A. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE Cable Address: ‘‘ VULCAN”’ San Francisce 


The Johnson-Pickett Rope @o., Inc. | 


ONLY MODERN ROPE FACTORIES IN THE PHILIPPINES * ONLY PURE MANILA HEMP OF BEST QUALITY USED 








OFFICES and SALES ROOM, 
Cor. of Calles Vives and Lara, 
Riverfront, Manila 


CONTRACTORS TO THE U.S. NAVY 
on the Asiatic Station 








Telephone 1123 





U. S. Quartermaster Department and 


Philippine Civil Government Cable Address: ‘‘SATAROPE”’ 





Codes: Western Union, Universal 
Edition and Private Codes 








Agencies in all the Principal Seaports 


of the East Correspondence Solicited 





PREPARING 





SPINNING LAYING AND COILING 
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Powerful Locomotives 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED TO THEIR WORE 





A MIKADO TYPE LOCOMOTIVE WITH SUPERHEATER, BUILT FOR CHICAGO & ALTON RAILROAD 
t 


Total Weight of Engine, 269,000 Pounds. Weight on Drivers, 212,300 Pounds; Diameter of Drivers, 62 Inches. Boiler 
Pressure, 160 Pounds; Cylinders, 28 > 30 Inches. Maximum Tractive Power, 51,590 Pounds. Thirty of these engines 
have replaced Consolidations of 39,800 pounds tractive power on the line from Virden to Chicago. 


' 
' 
; 
‘ 
; 
‘ 
i 
‘ 
‘ 
The use of larger iocomotives, with the latest and best improvements, has effected t 
savings in fuel on a number of railroads varying from 25 to 35 per cent. ¢ 
' 
i 
i 
¢ 
‘ 
, 
4 
1 
i 
i 
' 
i 
: 


The Chicago & Alton Railroad’s heaviest freight service was formerly handled by 
Consolidation locomotives with a tractive effort of 89,800 pounds. By adopting 
superheater Mikado type locomotives with a tractive effort of 51,590 pounds, 
they have increased their tonnage from trains of 8,200 tons to trains of 4,000 tons 
with an average saving of 28 per cent and a maximum of 85 per cent in 
cost of fuel. 

The saving has been made possible not merely by adding fuel saving devices to 
existing designs, but by designs specially directed toward best possible use of 
fuel saving devices. 


Tf you do not wish to save this fuel, but prefer to use it in securing greater 
capacity, the following table shows how it may be done. 


Seale of Economy. Scale of Capacity. 
Saving in fuel per unit of work Increased work per ton of coal 


25 per cent. means 33.3 per cent. 
30 ver cent. means 42.8 per cent. 
35 per cent. means 53.8 per cent. 


Of course the locomotive must be especially designed to provide the additional 
capacity. 
With superheater and brick arch, the harder the engine is worked the greater is 


the economy obtained, and therefore the greater the capacity up to the limit of 
the combination of the particular. boiler and engine concerned. 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE SALES CORPORATION 


30, CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK. Cable Address:—-LOCOMOTIVE NEW YORK 


MITSUI BUSSAN KAISHA, LIMITED 
(MITSUI AND COMPANY) 


Sole Agents for China, Japan, Korea, Manchuria and Siam 
Agents for the Philippine Islands, Pacific Commercial Co., Manila 


ES LE TS 1 ae 1 re SSS San] ao SaaS ee Tass arc ast anaes ast asi aes aes at aot aaa ET 


Ses am) am) am fam fet sae | ams ae Tie fe aes ae tam Siam | oe pe | ae) ae) ae 1 ae) ai ee tet 


(1 ee te Fe Fe ee Fe Te 0 Be Fn tt NS Ne el Oh Se ee SSL Phe te here ele ete at ei et eee ei epee we 
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Lima Locomotive Corporation 


Builders of all Classes of Motive Power. Capacity 720 to 1,000 per year 































Heavy Pacific Type Built for Erie Railroad 


LIMA HEAVY PACIFIC TYPE 


This locomotive combines the latest improvements and developments in design, materials and 
economic devices for saving fuel, etc. ; 


Built for the ERIE RAILROAD for heavy fast passenger service where maximum capacity was 
desired, 


GENERAL DIMENSIONS AS FOLLOWS: 


Cylinders, 27 x 28 inches Weight on drivers, 176,000 Ibs. 
Driving wheel base, 14 ft. Total Weight, 287,000 lbs. 
Total Wheel base, 36 ft. 2 inches Tractive Power, 40,700 Ibs. 
Drivers, diameter 79 inches Factor Adhesion, 4.24 

Boiler, straight locomotive type Superheater, Schmidt 

Boiler diameter 79 inches Valve motion, Baker 


Our PLANT is equipped with the latest and most improved machinery, which enables us to 
build any type or size locomotive required. 


Write our Agents for any information you desire and a copy of our catalogue. 


HOME OFFICE 


1096 SOUTH MAIN STREET, LIMA, OHIO, U.S.A. 


AGENTS BRANCH OFFICE AGENTS 
SHEWAN, TOMES & Co., 50 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. SAMUEL, SAMUEL & CoO., 
PEKING, CANTON, SHANGHAI, TIENTSIN, Se veeen YOKOHAMA, TOKYO, KOBE, SHIMONOSEKI, JAPAN; 


CHINA SHAYLOCO | TAIPEH, FORMOSA 
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2-10-2 TYPE LOCOMOTIVES 


The greater part of the heavy freight traffic on American railways, is worked by 
locomotives with four pairs of coupled driving-wheels. In some localities, however, the 
hauling capacity of these locomotives is insufficient ; and the 2-10-2 type is now being used, 
to a limited extent, for the heaviest class of service. 





2-10-2 TYPE LOCOMOTIVE, CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY R.RESYSTEM. 


Cylinders, 30” X32” Water heating surface, 5,349 sq. ft. 
Driving-wheels, diameter, 60” Superheating surface, 1,232 sq. ft. 
Steam pressure, 175 Ibs. Weight on driving-wheels, 295,950 Ibs. 
Grate area, 88 sq. ft. Weight, total engine, 367,850 Ibs. 


Tractive force, 71,500 Ibs, 


With equal weights per pair of driving-wheels, a locomotive of the 2-10-2 type can 
exert 25 per cent. greater tractive force than an eight-coupled engine. The design is a 
direct development of the Mikado, or 2-8-2 type, and it has an equal advantage as far as 
high relative steaming capacity is concerned. The boiler has a long barrel and a deep, wide 
firebox, which is usually built with a combustion chamber. This keeps the length of the 
tubes within reasonable limits, and increases the length of flame-way and also the furnace 
volume. Ample space for combustion is important when burning high-volatile coal. 


The illustration shows one of 46 locomotives of the 2-10-2 type, which are in service 
on the Burlington System. These engines are equipped with superheaters, brick-arches 
and mechanical stokers. ‘They cam traverse curves of 275 feet radius, and are successfully 
used in heavy road service. 

The 2-10-2 type can be adapted to narrow as well as standard gauge, and its 
advantages merit careful consideration. 


THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS | 


Cable Address:—‘‘ BALDWIN, PHILADELPAIA”’ _ PHILADELPSHIA, PA., U.S.A. 


Agents for China:—ANDERSEN, MEYER & Go. Ltd., SHANGHAI, TIENTSIN, PEKING, KALGAN, 
HONGKONG and HANKOW 


Agents for Japan:—SALE & FRAZAR, Ltd., TOKYO. 
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MINING. 


PROSPECTING AND DEVELOPMENT 


————p 





of all kinds of Mineral Properties undertaken. 
BORING to any depth required 
with 
Diamond Boring Machines 
under charge of experienced staff. 


Accurate results guaranteed. 


For further particulars and estimates—apply 


PEKIN SYNDICATE, LTD. 


SHANGHAI, TIENTSIN, HANKOW, PEKING. 
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General Electric Company 


Products 
Air Brakes 


Circuit Breakers 
Compensators 
Compressors 
Controllers 
Converters 


Cooking Devices ’ 
Fan Motors 


Generators, Alternating 


and Direct Current 


Generating Sets 


Heating Devices 


) 
Hoists, Electric 


Instruments 


Lamps, Arc 

Lamps, Incandescent 
Lightning Arresters 
Line Material, 
Locomotives, Mine, 


Railway and Industrial 


il 


TTA 


Schenectady, N. Y., U. S. A. 


TOQQUUTOSULALO STATO TOSSRUUA TASES AEDST DELETE PEPPERS ETT ET 


Four-Blade Desk and Bracket 
Four-blade; Non- Fan, Bracket position 
oscillating Oscillating type 


G-E Fans for the Household 


The cooling comfort of a G-E Fan can be carried into any room in 
the house and attached to the nearest lamp socket. On hot, sultry, 
sleepless nights, the gentle breeze of a G-E Fan lulls you into a soothing, 
restful sleep. G-E Fans will last a lifetime and are the most popular and 
widely sold electric fans in the world. This widespread use is based on 


Quality 


Over twenty years of laboratory study and factory application 
are concentrated in the smooth running, silent G-E Fan. 

Sturdiness of construction, perfect integrity of materials and parts, 
rigid care in manufacture, all assure this lifetime of satisfactory service. 

Made in 8, 12 and 16 inch sizes for desk and wall bracket use, in 
both fixed and oscillating types. 


Desk and Bracket Fan pesk and Bracket type 


Six-blade Fan 


5705 


TUATUCRTECETTOOCOU EUDORA 


FAR EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES 


Yokohama—General Electric Company, 23 Water Street 

Yokohama— Bagnall and Hilles, 42, Yamaschita Cho. 

Tokyo—Mitsui Bussan Kaisha, Itd., 1, Suruga Cho. 

Shanghai—Andersen, Meyer & Co., Ltd., 5 Yuen Ming Yuen Road 

Manila—Frank L. Strong Machinery Co., Correspondent, 64-68 Calle 
Echague 


AUUEYNAULLAIUUYLLULCEULILUOCCLLI COVELL OOTY COATT EASY UU CODELE COU ETT CUED ESTE OCR ce 


Products 


Meters 
Motors 


Motor-Generators 


Panel Boa-ds and 
Cabinets 

Projectors, Searchlight 

Pumps, Electrically 


Driven 


Railway Equipment 
Rectifiers, Mercury Arc 
Regulators 


Rheostats 


Supplies, General 
Switchboards 
Switches 


Transformers 


Turbine Generators 


Watthour Meters 
Wire and Cables 
Wiring Devices 
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To Manufacturers :-: Mill Owners :-: Engineers, 


PAPAALILIIIPI ILA IAS 







SOCONY Lubricating Oils are manufactured by the most scientific processes. 

Expert refiners prepare each an every grade so that it will give the highest 
possible amount of efficiency under working conditions 

Every ounce of the whole load of your factory comes on the Cylinder ‘and 
Valves and the best Lubrication you can give them, is not too good. 

Tdle engines earn no money, but are a constant source of expense. High 

ney is only obtained by perfect lubrication with Standard 








engine eflicie 

Lubricants. 
Although a High Class Oil costs more initially, in the end it is far cheaper, 

its economical life is longer, its Lubricating qualities greater, and its 








consumption less. 





Railway Lubrication has always been the cause of endless worry to the engineer. The best oils should be 
used, as exhaustive tests have proved that the cost of coal required to overcome the friction was 3 
times the cost of a Cheap Lubricant, and the cost to renew the metal was 6 times the cost of a 


Cheap Lubricant. 


STANDARD Ol COMPANY OF WEW YORK 


Lubricating Oil Department 
Dealers and Branches all over China 
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GOULD 
CENTRIFUGAL 


PUMPS 


Fror Feeding Boilers, Condenser Service, Fire Service, Mu- 
nicipal Waterworks, Irrigation and Drainage, Handling Sew- 
age, Unwatering Mines, Pumping Stock in Paper and Pulp Mills, - 
Booster Service, Hot Water Circulating in Heating Systems, 
Pumping Sumps, Pumping Clear Liquids such as Brine, Cold 
Beer, Gasoline, Kerosene, Light Machine Oils, etc., and for many 
other General Pumping Services. 












ssuteiUAeA 


: 








‘DIAMOND CHAINS 


Motor-cycles 


HE No. 149 “Diamond” is an accurate, stron, 
durable chain, suited for the most severe motor- 
cycle service. Nickel steel is used exclusively 
for the rivets, all wearing, parts are scientifically heat 
treated, the rollers are of special alloy steel and pos- 
itively DO NOT BREAK under anything like nor- 


mal service conditions. 






Bulletins on Request 


The Goulds Mfg.Co. Msip Office Seneca Falls, N.Y., U.S.A. 


CABLE ADDRESS:—“‘Glavis, Seneca Falls’’ 
CODES: A.B.C., Liebers, West. Un. 


Anderson, & Co., Shanghai. Bagnall & Hilles, Gomei Kaisha, Yokohama. 
ices Pacific Commercial Company, Manila. 











Diamond motor-cycle chains are absolutely depend- 
able—furnished stancard 5% in. Pitch and with roll- 
ers }4 in. or 4% in. wide. We are also prepared to 
serve the trade promptly with chains for Cycles, 
Automobiles, Motor Trucks and Power Transmission. 





Special care Riven to Export Shipments. 
Correspondence solicited in any language. 
Catalogue, samples and prices on application. 


Diamond Chain & Mfg. Company 
aan 3 y Indiana 


3 


Cable Code: A. B. C. 4th & 5th Editions 
Cable Address: “Chain” indianapolis 


OLANEAUONARNRAODOTLEGDEUOUEODEOOAULNAUEUUUGGVUEOD ON EOOOORADAEOOEOOUOHORUEOSSHEVERUEDGYONULONUORODONOLADOOUOOOOORODOVOEVOEOQOORIUEOOOHUOOOODEGUOOGEONEORODLED ENDO ORDERPONTEDUEEREEDOD ALasesTaEdHEUEROUEGATUOGUUOUUCONOEAHH 











TMM 3 
WE MANUFACTURE 


PUMPS 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


To be worked by HAND, STEAM, BELT, WIND, 
WATER or ELECTRIC POWER. 












LAT Fs 
for General Purposas. 








SINKING PUMPS for COLLIERIES, 
MINES, Etc. 





Write for ‘“‘Eastern’”’? List. 


JOSEPH EVANS & SONS 


(WOLVERHAMPTON) iTD. 


? CULWHLII WORES, 


WOLVERHAMPTON, ENGLAND. 
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FRANK L. STRONG MACHINERY CO. 


@able address 64268 Echague 
LANDSTRONG MANILA, P. I. P. ©. Box 772 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS 
Exclusive Agents in the Philippines for: 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, $ YORK MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Electrical Supplies and Apparatus Ice Machines 
PELTON WATER WHEEL COMPANY, BABCOCK & WILCOX COMPANY, 
Water Wheels Water Tube Boilers : 
NILES-BEMENT-POND COMPANY, AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY, 
Lathes, Hoists Laundry Machinery 
CHICAGO PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY, AMES IRON WORKS 
Air Tools, Air Compressors and Accessories Steam Engines and Boilers 
AMERICAN TOOL WORKS COMPANY, J. A. FAY & EGAN COMPANY, 
Lathes, Planers, Shapers, Radial Drills Band Saw Mills, Wood Working Machinery 
AMERICAN BLOWER COMPANY, B. F. GOODRICH & COMPANY, 
Blowers, Exhaust Fans, Ventilating Units Mechanical Rubber Goods 
BROWN & SHARPE MANUFACTURING CO, YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Milling, Grinding Machines, Tools Chain Blocks & Hoists 
EAGLE & GLOBi: STEEL COMPANY, CHAS, A. SCHIEREN COMPANY, 


Tool Steel 

LIDGERWOOD MANUFACTURING CO.,, 
Logging Engines 

TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL COMPANY, 
“Kahn” System Building Products 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY, 
Passenger & Freight Elevators 


Waterproof Leather Belting 
HOOVEN-OWENS RENTSCHLER COMP \iNY, 
Hamilton-Corliss Engines 
KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY CO. 
Telephone Apparatus and Accessories 


GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY 


—eee s 














CHINESE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 


THE TAO-CHING RAILWAY 
TAOKOU TO CHINGHUA 


(CHINESE GOVERNMENT HONAN LINE) 







GHNERAL VIEW OF COAL MINES ON THE LINE OF THE TAO-CHING RAILWAY 


“China’s Road of Anthracite ” 


THE TRAINS OF THIS LINE CONNECT AT SIN-SIANG-SIEN WITH THE THROUGH SERVICE OF THE PEKING- 
HANKOW RAILWAY. IT TAPS THE GREAT ANTHRACITE COAL DEPOSITS OF SHANSI, AND CONVEYS THE 
PRODUCTS OF THE MINES TO THE NEAREST NAVIGABLE RIVER. 
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THE YELLOW RIVER BRIDGE ON THE PEKING-HANKOW LINE 
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CHINESE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 


PEKING-HANKOW LINE 


“THE ROAD THROUGH THE HEART OF CHINA” 








AECC EE 


Avoid the Cold and Rough Weather in the Sea Trip between Shanghai and the 
North by the more comfortable Route up the Yangtsze to Hankow, and from there 
via the Ching-Han Railway to Peking, where through connections for Europe are 
made with the Trains de Luxe of the Government Railways of North China. 


eee 


This line passes through the Heart of the Country and enables the traveller to and from Europe to 
catch a glimpse of Old China. Ancient walled cities, temples and pagodas are seen from the comfoxtable 
seats of the weekly trains de luxe operated by this line. From Peking, the great capital of the oldest 
civilization in the world, the train departs from the famous Chien-Men and carries the traveller through 
the historical and legendary portions of the Country, to the modern industrial center at Hankow—the 
Chicago of China. Connections are made with the Cheng-Tai Railway at Chengtingfu, with the Tao- 
Ching Line at Sin Siang-sien, and at Chengchowfu with the Pienlo Line. 


A weekly express train de luxe leaves Peking every Tuesday, and Hankow every Friday, making the 
trip of over 700 miles in less than thirty hours. 


For information apply to any office of the International Sleeping Car Co. or Thos. Cook and Sons, 


SHUNNUURNDOUUGUOANNS EODEDERUOONULEDENUOUSHOQUDNONR BS 
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Chinese Government Railways 





The Cheng-Tai Railway 


(CHINESE GOVERNMENT SHANSI LiINE—CHENGTINGFU TO TAIYUANFU) 








VIEWS ALONG ROUTE OF CHENG-TAI RAILWAY 


The trains of this line connect with the through service of the Peking-Hankow Railway, affording 
Tra.ellers the opportunity of seeing the most picturesque part of China. The line passes through a 
mountainous section of country, rich in Mineral Resources to the Provincial Capital of Shansi at 
Taiyuanfu. This interesting city is a great educational center, and famous for the fine quality of its 
artistic embroideries. ‘ 


The Pekins-Kalgan Line 


“THE ROAD TO THE GREAT WALL” 


This line follows the ancient caravan route and military highway from Mongolia into China by 
the way of the historic Nankow Pass. This pass is the Key to Peking, and Kalgan is the gate of 
the Country. From here the great camel caravans set out on their long journeys across Mongolia 
to Siberia and Central Asia. This old frontier mart, retaining its time-honored charactezistics, 
one of the most interesting sights of the Old World, is made accessible by the new railway. 
The line also carries the passenger in two hours from Peking to Nankow, when the Great 
Wall of China and the Ming Tombs may be seen. A foreign hotel is operated by the railway 
authorities at Nankow, where chairs and guides may be secured for the Tombs, 


SSUAMASNSASENENENADSNSEOESEOUENSOGONNSAAEGANSOASSEOGNUSSEANAENSAEASONSUESAAASONNDENNNNOASENSESIOSTAEAOOUNSEDANSONNNOOEON SEAN SANNNSNSNSNEOON®SESOEUNEOEAEGEOENSDEAOONOOELOAOUPNLGORGROAEAEANER DSAEEEONNUANSARONOO SORA UNEONGUOAEAEONSAEOEAAMNIe 
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| Why not Sineid This Year's Holiday in 
South Manchuria? 


Magnificent Climate, Beautiful Scenery, Historic Battlefields, 
Hotel Accommodation of the Best, Comfortable Travelling. 
Good Shooting, Capital Fishing, Fine Golfing, and Sea Bathing ad lib., 
Combined with the Distinctive Quaintness of the Country undergoing the most 
Striking Evolution of Modern Times. 


What more do you want? 
All this and much more can be obtained in South Manchuria at moderate outlay, 


and you will return from the trip charmed, revived, and 
invigorated as never before. 


Ask 
the : Of this 
Travel ‘a foe 
Holiday 
Offices “ ‘aS 
what they jm i 7 i — 7 e2 wee) = Scheme. 
think . Sit are 





RE TES SEPT TE 


“~~ 





YAMATO HOTEL, DAIREN 

In addition to its Train and Steamer Services, the South Manchuria Railway Company provides 
Modern Hotels on European lines at Dairen (whose phenomenal rise as a City and Port affords interesting 
study), Hoshigaura (the finest seaside resort in North China), Port Arthur (where the ruined forts are 
maintained just as they were left at the close of the Russo-Japanese War), Mukden (the Manchu Capital 
where the picturesque Imperial Palaces and Tombs may be inspected), Changchun (the key of Manchuria 
and the junction for three Railways), and gives equivalent to European Hotel accommodation at its Club 
at Fushun (one of the most important Collieries in the World). 


Information on any subject and a beautifully Illustrated Guide Book supplied gratis by the 


South Manchuria Railway Company, 


Telegraphic Address: | DAIREN. Codes: A.B.C. 5th Edition, 
Mantetsu. A. 1., & Lieber’s. 
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E CHINESE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 


TIENTSIN-PUKOW LINE 











} 1m i oN Ba. LA 7 
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The Tomb of Confucius Confucian Temple at Chiifu 


Mukden-Peking-Kalgan-TIENTSIN-TSINANF U-HSUCHOWFU-PUKOW-Nanking-Shanghai. 
all by rail only. 





and Tientsin, Peking, Kalgan, Mukden and the Siberian route on the other side, this railway 

represents a saving of many hours, of many troubles, worries and inconveniences for the busy 
merchant, the home tripper on short furlough. 

The tourist, the globe trotter travelling with more leisure and bent on seeing things, it takes 

HL right away from the stercotyped banality of the great ports, takes him through many provinces of the vast 

republic and shows him something of the ‘‘ real ’’ China, of its people, its history and its beauty. 

: 


Being the quickest, surest and most convenient connection between Shanghai on the one 
hi 


Express trains equipped with sleeping and buffet cars run once a week each way between 
Pukow (Nanking) and Tientsin connecting with the through service of the South-Manchuria and 
Trans-Siberian Railways. 

Thzough mail trains equipped with buffet cars run daily each way between the before 
mentioned termini. 
| ‘The crossing over the Yangtsekiang between Nanking and Pukow is effected by means of a 
liy modern 100-tons twin-screw ferry boat. 
fl Special facilities and liberal allowances for passengers’ baggage. 

Best of meals and wines supplied on the trains. 
Sanitation under the personal supervision of a qualified medical officer. 
For further particulars apply to THe Trarric MaNnaGER, Head Office, TrENTSIN or to the 
j) Agencies of Messrs. Thomas Cook & Sons, The International Sleeping Car & Express Trains Co. or 
eo the Nordisk Resebureau. . 
Telegraphic Address : TSINPURY—Tientsin (Tsinanfu, Nanking, Shanghai). 
: Cedes : A B C 5th Edition; Broomhalls’ (with Suppl. No. 1). 
I 
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Tientsin, May Ist, 1915. The Tientsin=-Pukow Railway Administration. 
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CHINESE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS KIRIN-CHANGCHUN LINE. 


TIME TABLE. 








=|l 


ie 
wl. 


STATIONS. 


TOUTAOKOU 
CHANGCHUN 
KALUN 
YINMAHO 
HSIACHIUTAI 
YINGCHENGTZE 
TUMENLING 
CHAOCHIATIEN 
HUAPICHANG 
KUTIENTZE 


KIUCHAN 





BIRD'S EYE VIEW OF KIRIN CITY 
KIRIN 





NOTICE:-—“ dept.”=Departure, “arr.” =Arrival. 
ist May, 1915, and until further notice. 


THE PIENLO RAILWAY 


(KAIFENG-FU TO HONANFU) 
“THE FIRST SECTION OF THE PROJECTED CENTRAL TRUNKLINE” 

















THE SUNG TOMBS NEAR KAIFENG-FU ON THE PIENLO RAILWAY, 






The line connects with the through service of the Peking-Hankow Railway at Tcheng T’chéou, enabling the traveller to 
visit Kaifengfu, the provincial capital of Honan, and the old capital of the Empire at Honanfu. 
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CANTON- KOWLOON RAILWAY 


VIEWS ON THE BRITISH SECTION (22 MILES) VIEWS ON THE CHINESE SECTION, 89 MILES. (Chinese Government Railways ) 











CANTON-KOWLOON RAtLWAY—APPROACH TO KOWLOON Tat SHA TAN STATION, CANTON 


QUICKEST AND CHEAPEST ROUTE BETWEEN CANTON AND HONGKONG THROUGH VARIED AND BEAUTIFUL SCENERY 





CANTON-KOWLOON RAILWAY—SCENE ALONG ROUTE NEAR LE LOONG, CANTON-KOWLOON RAILWway 


TWO EXPRESS CORRIDOR TRAINS EACH WAY DAILY—HOT MEALS AND OTHER REFRESHMENTS SERVED 





CANTON-KOWLOON RAILWAY—CROSSING TIDE FLATS VILLAGES, CANTON-KOWLOON RAILWAY 


4% HOURS BETWEEN UP AND DOWN TRAINS FOR BUSINESS MEN OR TOURISTS AT CANTON OR HONGKONG 


| TANAVAYAYS —- ISUSISINUS “ay yAYE 
ore 


me 


. Sait £ 





CANTON-KOWLOON RAILWAY—EMBANKMENT APPROACH TO BRIDGE East RIVER BRIDGE,CANTON-KOWLOON RAILWAY 
TIME TABLE 
Leave Hongkong (Kowloon) 6.05 a.m., 9.30,* 11.152a.m., 11.55*7a.m.,&,*3.15 p.m. Leave Canton (Tai Sha Tau) 7.25,* 8.35 a.m. 12.30* noon & 3.20% p.m. 
Arrive Canton (Tai Sha Tau) 11.45 a.m. 5.20 p.m. 3.50 p.m. 7.15 p.m. Arrive Hongkong (Kowloon) 11.00 2.m. 4.35 p.m. 4.00 p.m. 6.55 p.m. 


Special terms and special trains for large tourist parties. For further particulars see advertisements or apply to 
*Express The Manager (British Section) Kowioon, HONGKONG. The Administration (Chinese Section) CANTON. 
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Most Important Link in the Round-the-World Routes via Siberia. Only 10 hours, Sea Passage between the Continent and Japan. 
Satest and Quickest Overland Route between Europe or China andJapan. | Best Opportunities for studying Unique Conditions in the Far East. 
aS Chosen-Manchuria Exp:ess 
Fusan-Keijyo (Seoul) -Mukden-Changchun 
Weekly Service. Most Up-to-date 
Accommodation: 1stand 2nd Class Sleep- 
ing Cars and a Dining Car. 
CONNECTIONS: 
With the Trans-Siberian Express. 
With the Tokyo-Shimonoseki Train de 


Luxe. 
With the Peking-MukdenTrain de Luxe. 


Daily Express 

Fusan-Keijyo-Antung 

Twice a day Service, taking all class 

Cars, besides 1st and 2nd Class Sleeping 

Cars (Keijyo-Fusan section only) and a 
Dining Car. 

CONNECTIONS: 
With trains on the South Manchuria Ry. 
With express trains on the Japanese Rys. 
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Through Traffic 
Stations open to through traffic are as follows :— 


South Manchuria Railway.— 
Dairen, Changchun, Muk- 


- Chosen Railways.— 
d , 
nt, Lingiens, Sic €wx| Fusan, Keijyo (Seoul) 
Chinese Eastern Railway.— Heijyo, ¢Jinsen and 
Tsitsihar, Manchuria and ; Chinnampo. 


Harbin, 
Chinese Government Railways.— 


Hsinmingfu, Shanhai- 
kuan, Peking, Tientsin, 


7>\ Japanese Railways.— 
(via Chosen) 


Shanghai, Nanking, Tokyo, Yokohama, + Na- 
Tsinanfu, Hankow, goya, Kyoto, Osaka, 
Nankow and Kalgan. Kobé, Shimonoseki, 


Russian State Railways, — Moji and Nagasaki. 


Irkutsk, Odessa, Warsaw, 
Moscow and Petrograd. 


+ No through traffic to or from points of the Chinese é £ _ A 
Eastern Railway and the Russian State Railways, Fusan Pier A scene in Keijyo (Seoul) 


Ticket Agencies 
The International Sleeping Car Company; Messrs. Thos. Cook & Son; The Nordisk Resebureau. 
Hotels 
Under the Direct Management of the Railway Bureau. 

CHOSEN HOTEL AT KEIJYO (Seoul).—Cable Add: ‘‘CHOHO”’ 80 bedrooms mostly with bath ; Motor-cars meet 

guests at the station. 3 
STATION HOTELS AT FUSAN AND SHINGISHU.—The most convenient and comfortable stopping places on the 

upper floors of the two station buildings. 

FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS PLEASE APPLY TO 


Railway Bureau of the Government-General of Chosen, 
Cable Add: “SENTETS.” Ryuzan, Chosen. code used: AB. c., Sth Ein 
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THROUGH SERVICE FROM PEKING TO MUKDEN, CONNECTING AT 
MANCHURIA EXPRESS FROM TRANS-SIBERIAN 


TRAIN DE LUXE AT TIENTSIN SETTLEMENT STATION 


NESE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS OF NORTH CHIN} 


June,’ 1916 


MUKDEN WITH THE SOUTH 


AT PEKING CONNECTION IS MADE WITH 


THE PEKING-HANKOW RAILWAY FOR HANKOW AND YANGTSZE PORTS, AND INTERMEDIATE POINTS 
REACHED BY THE CHEN-TAI LINE TO TATYUANFU, THE TAO-CHING LINE, AND THE PEINLO 


RAILWAY TO KAIFENGFU AND HONANFU. 


PICTURESQUE KALGAN LINE, 


ose 


THE RAILWAYS OF NORTH 

CHINA PASS THROUCH THE 

MOST INTERESTING PART 
OF CHINA 


PEKING: THE CAPITAL, WITH ITS 
WALLS, PALACES, TEMPLES AND 
TOMBS.—TIENTSIN: THE GREAT 
TRADE CENTER OF NORTH CHINA, 
—TONGSHAN: THE LARGEST 
MINING AND INDUSTRIAL, TOWN 
IN THE COUNTRY.—SHANHAI- 
KWAN: WHERE THE GREAT WALL 
ENDS AT THE SEA.—NEW- 
CHWANG: THE BUSY COM- 
MERCIAL PORT OF MANCHURIA. 
—MUKDEN: THE ANCESTRAL 
HOME OF THE MANCHU DYNASTY. 
A MINIATURE PEKING, WITH 
ITS WALLS, IMPERIAL PALACES, 
TEMPLES AND TOMBS. 


se 


CONNECTION 
““THE ROAD TO THE GREAT WALL.” 





FIRST CLASS SLEEPING BERTH TRAINS DE LUXE 


IS ALSO MADE AT PEKING WITH THE 


THE THROUGH TRAINS ARE EQUIP- 
PED WITH BUFFET AND DINING 
CAR SERVICE, AND A COMFORT- 
ABLE, MODERN TRAIN DE LUXE 
OF COMPARTMENT SLEEPING 
COACHES HAS BEEN PLACED IN 
OPERATION THIS SEASON TO CON- 
NECT WITH THE THROUGH SERVICE 
OF THE TRANS-SIBERIAN AND 
SOUTH MANCHURIAN RAILWAYS 


For further information apply 
to any office in America 
or Europe of 


The Cie. Internationale 
Des Wagons-Lits, Thos. 
Cook & Sons, or Rail- 
ways of North China 


TIENTSIN, NORTH CHINA 
By order of Directorate 


ue 
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Cold as Armco Iron, 
99.81 Pure Iron. 
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Analyzes 


Because of its remarkable purity (never less than 99.84% pure iron) 
and the care and skill exercised in every phase of its manufacture, 





Sold as Genuine Charcoal Iron 
But on anafysis proves to te Stec.I 


ARMCO IRON 





Armco Iron Corrugated 
Culverts 





for highway and railroad drainage, 
have proven their convenience, 
reliability and lasting quality in 


thousands of installations. 





Their corrugated form and inter- 
locking joints give them immense 
strength and a_ resiliency which 
enables them to conform without 
injury to settling and_ shifting 
foundations. 


Send for Catztozue. 








Resists Rust 


far better than Steel or other irons. 
Galvanizing and other protective 
coatings are more lasting on Armco 
Iron because -of the comparative 
absence of solid and gaseous impuri- 
ties. This too adds decidedly to 
service life. 


THE AMERICAN 


ROLLING MILL Co. 


Middletown, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Licensed Manufacturers Under 
Patents Granted International 
Metal Products Co. 
ARMCO IRON Sheets, Plates 
Roofing, Wire Pipe and Tubing 
Culverts and other Formed 
Products. 

CHINA AGENTS 


THE CHINESE & AMERICON Co. 
Mr. B. Atwood Robinsen, Pres., 
No. S6 Szechuen Road, Shanghai, 


Armco Iron Galvanized 
Corrugated Roofing 
aid Siding 
will certainly save 
money in the long 
run for those who 
have buildincs to 
maintain in tropical 
climates or where 


they are exposed to 
dampness or salt air. 





MANILA AGENTS 


‘THE ATLANTIC GULF & PAE.FIC Co. 


MANILA, P. I. 
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North Eastern Marine Engineering 
Company, Limited 
WALLSEND-ON-TYNE & SUNDERLAND, ENGLAND 


BUILDERS OF TRIPLE & QUADRUPLE 
EXPANSION ENGINES, AND TURBINE 
MACHINERY for alf Classes of VESSELS. 
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QUADRUPLE ENGINES. 







GEO. F. WEST & CO. 
CAXTON HOUSE, 
WESTMINSTER, 


SOLE BRITISH AGENTS 





BUCYRUS PLACER 
DREDGE MACHINERY 


Two 7 1/2 Foot Bucyrus Placer Dredges at Work in Colorado, U.S.A. 


WE have built more placer dredge 
machinery than any other manu- 
facturer in the world, Our designers 
are backed up with an experience 
as old as the industry. 


We also build steam and electric shovels, dredges 
and dragline evcavators of all types and sizes. 


q 


BUCYRUS COMPANY one & cual 
. South Milwaske Win, U.S: A AND S aah 
NDON, S. W. ee, Wis. 
Cable Address—“Bucyrus” Aeneid 





SAFES 


The largest line ever seen in Shanghai. 
Now on view at our salesrooms. 


Catalogues 


price-lists 


* fe sipiip iment evasiacia 
sent on 
application 


: MUSTARD & CoO. 


nl 
22 Museum Road 
Hl 





a 


Sole Agents for China 
TELEPHONE NO. 15 
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Herring Hall Marvin $" 
= 4 





OVER A CENTURY’S 
EXPERIENCE 
enables us to produce 
explosives which are 
recognized as stand- 


EXPLOSIVES Siena “os 
ee Seis, wor esi F 
ting tin and 


Safety Powders for  Comoiy witl the needs 
COAL MINING ef you -paticuor 


country. 


Our safety explosives, 
for use in dusty and 
gaseous coal mines, 
have passed the rigid 
tests of the United 
States Government's 
Bureau of Mines. 


Thirty factories in the 
United States. Facto- 
ries on Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts insure 
prompt shipments. 


E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Compary 
WORLD'S LARGEST MAKERS OF EXPLOSIVES 
Wilmington, Del., U.S. A. 

CABLE ADDRESS: DU PONT 
CODES: ABC-Sth; WESTERN UNION; LIEBER’S 





OSBORNE & CHAPPEL 
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(inited States Steel Products Company 


Telegraphic Address: 


Union Building, No. 4 The Bund, Shanghai =.  Ageesap ric Address: 


Exporters of the Products of 


CARNEGIE STEEL CO. AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE CO. 
ILLINOIS STEEL CO. AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN 
THE LORAIN STEEL CO. AMERICAN BRIDGE CO. 
NATIONAL TUBE CO. SHELBY STEEL TUBE CO. 


TENNESSEE COAL IRON AND R. R. CO. 





LIST OF PRODUCTS 





BESSEMER and BASIC OPEN HEARTH STEEL. 
Billets, Slabs, Sheet and Tin Plate Bars; Skelp. 





STEEL RAILS, Splice Bars, Bolts, Nuts, Spikes, and other accessories; 
CROSSINGS, FROGS, SWITCHES, and other SPECIAL WORK; 
Steel Cross Ties; Copper Rail Bonds; Tubular Poles. 


Beams, Channels, Angles, Tees, Zees, Steel Mine Timbers and other STRUCTURAL SHAPES. 


“UNITED STATES” “FRIESTEDT” STEEL SHEET PILING. 


STEEL PLATES for Shipbuilding, Tanks, Boilers, etc.; FLANGE and FIRE BOX STEEL; 


Checkered Floor Plates; 
Black, Galvanized and Painted STEEL SHEETS, Flat and Corrugated ; 
Special Rust Resisting Sheets, Plates and Shapes; 


Range Steel; Tack Plate; Locomotive Jacket Iron; Patent Planished Sheet Iron; etc. 


Metal Lath, Metal Ceiling and Siding; Electrical Sheets. 
STEEL HOOPS and COTTON TIES. 





MERCHANT BARS—Rounds, Squares, Flats, Ovals, Hexagons, and other Bar Shapes. 


Twisted and Deformed Bars for Concrete Reinforcement. 


Special Iron and Steel for Bolts, Rivets, Shafting and other purposes ; 


COLD DRAWN STEEL SHAFTING, and BARS—Rounds, Squares, Flats, Hexagons, and 


other shapes—for SOREW MAKING and other MANUFACTURING PURPOSES. 


SOLID FORGED and ROLLED STEEL WHEELS, and FORGED STEEL AXLES; 
FORGINGS for Machinery and Special Purposes. 





BLACK and GALVANIZED WROUGHT MERCHANT PIPE for GAS, WATER, STEAM, 


Seamless Steel and Lapweided BOILER TUBES for OIL and ARTESIAN WELLS; 


STEEL DERRICKS and DRILLING RIGS for Stationary, Locomotive and Marine Works; 
CASING, TUBING and DRIVE PIPE for OIL and other WELLS; GAS and OIL LINE PIPE; 


PLATE CO. 


LAP-WELDED and SEAMLESS CYLINDERS for Compressed Air, Carbonic Acid Gas, Andydrous Ammonia, etc.; 


Converse and Matheson LEAD JOINT PIPE for WATER and GAS MAINS; 
SEAMLESS TUBES, Shrapnei, Projectiles, and Miscellaneous Forgings. 


CAST IRON and MALLEABLE IRON FITTINGS for Tubes and Pipe; 
Brass and Iron VALVES and COCKS. 








WIRE RODS; DRAWN STEEL WIRE of every description; BARB WIRE; 
IRE FENCING; FENCE STAPLES; 


PLAIN GALVANIZED and VARNISHED FENCE WIRE; WOVEN W 


Galvanized Steel Fence Posts and Gates; Netting and Weaving Wires; Mattress, Broom and Bottling Wires; 


Triangle Mesh Woven Wire Reinforcement for Concrete; GALVANIZED TELEGRAPH and TELEPHONE WIRES; 


COPPER WIRES; ELECTRICAL WIRES ; CABLES and TROLLEY WIRES; 
TOWERS for HIGH VOLTAGE ELECTRICAL TRANSMISSION LINES. 


WIRE NAILS and WIRE TACKS; WIRE BALE TIES; WIRE HOOPS; FLAT, HELICAL and SPECIAL SPRINGS; 


WIRE ROPE, CABLES and HAWSERS; Wire Sash Cord; and Clothes Lines ; 
WIRE ROPE TRAMWAYS and CABLE HOIST CONVEYORS. 


HORSE and MULE SHOES. 


TIN PLATES—Ooke, Charcoal and Terne; BLACK PLATES for Tinning, Stamping, Enamelling, and other purposes. 


Designs ond Estimates submitted for BRIDGES and STEEL BUILDINGS erected complete, 
or prepared for erection. Steel Barges, Steel Tanks, Eye-bars, Sleeve Nuts, Clevices. 


FOUNDRY and BASIC PIG IRON ; COAL; COKE. 
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THE FULLER-LEHIGH PULVERIZER MILL. | 
4000 Machines Installed In Various Branches of Trade Attest the Superiority of the Fuller Mill. 
The Most Economical Mill for Pulverizing Various Refractory Materials. 
ANTHRACITE COAL CEMENT ROCK COPPER ORE GOLD QUARTZ LIMESTONE PHOSPHATE ROCK SLATE 
ASBESTOS ROCK CEMENT CLINKER DOLOMITE GRAPHITE LITHOPONE PLASTER TALC 
ASPHALT FILLER CHALK FELDSPAR GYPSUM MAGNESITE PORTLAND CEMENT TRIPOLI 
BARYTES CHARCOAL, FIRE CLAY HYDRATED LIME MARBLE PUDDLER’S SLAG TUFA 
BAUXITE CHROME ORE FLUOR SPAR IRON ORE OCHRE QUARTZ UMBER 
BITUMINOUS COAL CLAY FOUNDRY FACING KAOLIN ORES SHELLS VANADIUM ORE | 
BONE BLACK COAL FULLERS EARTH LAVA OYSTER SHELLS SILICA WHITING | 
CARBON COKE GLASS LIME PAINT SLAG H 
If interested in heating furnaces with Pulverized Coal, investigate our Pulverized Coal Equipment. Crush your coal | 
with our Lehigh Crushing Roffs. Dry your Coal with our Indirect Fired Rotary Dryers. Pulverize your coal with our | 
Fuller-Lehigh Pulverizer Mills. We will be pleased to send full information and catalogue upon request. 
Fuller Quality Products consisting of Sprockets, Traction Wheels, Gears, Tube Mill Linings, Crusher and Pulverizer 
Mill repair parts and Special Castings are covered by our Catalogue No. 50. Send fora tee | 
LEHIGH CAR, WHEEL & AXLE WO 


Main Office Catasauqua, Pa., U.S.A. Branch Office 59 Church aK Bex York, U.S.A, 
Cable Address: “ Carwheel ” Catasauqua. 


DOUBLE EMERY BENCH GRINDER. 


SPECIFICATION. 


Cast iron body, mild steel spindle 1 diameter, plain white metal bearings, 





fast and loose pulleys on grinding spindle; arranged on left for wet tool 
grinding, and fitted with trough, bowl-tray, hood and drop-can, and on right 
with adjustable rest for general grinding. Complete with two best quality 
** Atlas’? Emery Wheels 12” X 14”. 


Can also be supplied for wheels 14" x 2" and 16" X 2", 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


The LONDON EMERY WORKS Co., Ltd. 


HERCULES WORKS, TOTTENHAM, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Telegrams. ‘‘ NAXIUM, LONDON.”’ A.B.C, 5th Edition & Lieber’s. 
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CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER. 


Capital - = = -« = £4,200,000 
Reserve Fund - « - £1,800,000 








Caurt of Directors. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, LTD. 


Str MONTAGU CORNISH TURNER, Chairman. WILLIAM HENRY NEVILLE GOSCHEN, Eso. 
Sir HENRY STEWART CUNNINGHAM, K.C.I.E. THE Ricut Hon. Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON, G.C.S.I. 
THOMAS CUTHBERTSON, Esa. WM. FOOT MITCHELi, Eso. 
Sik ALFRED DENT, K.C.M.G. LEWIS ALEXANDER W ALL: ACE, Esq. 
Anint-Manager—T. H. WHITEHEAD anp T. FRASER. Sub-Manager—W. E. PRESTON. 
Agencies and Branches. 
Amritsar Cebu Hongkong Kuala Lumpur , Peking Shanghai 
Bangkok | Colombo | lloilo Madras | Penang Singapore 
Batavia Delhi | Ipoh Malacca | Puket Sourabaya 
Bombay Foochow | Karachi Manila | Rangoon Thaiping (r.ms.) 
Caleutta Haiphong Klang Medan Saigon Tientsin 
Canton Hankow Kobe New York Seremban Yokohama 
i Bankers. 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND. THE LONDON COUNTY & WESTMINSTER BANK, LTD. 
THE LONDON CITY & MIDLAND BANK, LTD. THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, UTD. 


The Corporation buy and receive for collection Bills of Exchange, grant Drafts payable at the above Agencies and Branches, and transact 
general banking business connected with the East. 

Depcsits of Money are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on application; interest payable half- 
i yearly, 30th June and 3lst December. On Current Accounts interest is allowed at 2 per cent. per annnm on the min mum monthly 
balances, provided they do not fall below £200. 









The Tools and the Work 


eee 


Output depends on rigidity. Accuracy 
depends on rigidity. The essential point of 
rigidity in a tool is the rigidity with which 
the cutting edge of the tool and the work are 
held with relation to each other. Rigidity 
other particulars is non-essential. 

The Flat Turret Lathe is designed with 
an eye single to being rigid at the right points. 
The flat turret, with its slide gibbed directly 
to the bed, the cross sliding head with its 
broadspreading bearing on the bed, the self- 
contained design of the tool holders, the 
arrangement of the stops, and every other 
feature of the machine, work toward this one 
end. And this end is reached to a degree not 


THE RIGID TOOL, AND WORK MOUNTING OF THE FLAT TURRET LATHE. 
attained by any other machine. ‘ 


Catalogue and descriptive literature sent post free on request. 


JONES & LAMSON MACHINE COMPANY 


97 Queen Victoria St., London, England. Sook Springfield, Vermont, U.S.A. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Turretorum’’ London. Cable Address: ‘‘Turret’’ Springfield, Vt. 





Sons aided 
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THE COAL RESOURCES OF CHINA 


[By V. K. Trnc,* Director oF THE GroLocicaL Survey, CH1NA.] 


Since the time of Richthofen, the celebrated geologist and 
traveller who explcred the greater part of Eastern Asia in 1868- 


ik72. China has been reputed to be one of the richest countries. 


in coul. Nor is this reputation ill-founded, for although some of 
the earlier estimates were undoubtedly too high, she is admitted 
to-duy to have the largest coal reserve in Asia and with the 
exception of the 
United States and 
possibly Canada, : tS é1 


provinces, Shansi, Chihli, Shantung and Honan are undoubtedly 
most important. Shansi is in fact the richest of all. Inner 
Mongolia as well as Manchuria are fairly well supplied with 
coal though in the former case it is less known. The north- 
western provinces are much poorer, though Kansu and Turkestan 
contain numerous coal fields. The same may be said of the 
Yangtze —_—Valililey 
and the  south- 
eastern coastal 
Kalgan® 


region where the 





also the largest in 
the tvhole world. } 
Of course owing ly a 
/ 4 
to the lack of ac- : ee ae i 
curate surveys it 1s ! cs 
impossible yet to 
give the exact ton- 
nage of her re- 
serve, but foreign 
explorers and en- 
gineers and recent- 
lv the members 
of The Geological 
Survey of China 
have done a suffi- 
cient amount of re- 
connaissance work 
to enable us to 
make rough esti- 
mates of the prob- 
able resources. 
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by unfavorable 
geological condi- 
tions. The  pro- 
vinces of Hunan 
and Kiangsi are thé 
exceptions, espe- 
cially Hunan,which 
is the Shansi of 
southern China. 
The western and 
south-western pro- 
vinces are known 
to possess coal in 
very numerous lo- 
calities, but on the 
whole they are 
much less impor- 
tant as the coal 
seams are usually 
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Geographical Chnochee  Fio \ much thinner and 
Sas ac : nef raket the fields are: 
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istribution ati By TH Nees neste Betirond broken up into 
Sss3 Ma wuctiy 
Coal is very CHINA SE a: SS ef Coat ef Small patches. 
widely distri : ae : ; 
i S : distributed Map or Cuina, SHowine Coat AREAS Geological 
ihronghout China; 
Occurrence 


there is not a 
siigle province in which coal is not known to occur, but 
some are much more favoured than others. ‘The north-eastern 


_,. | An informative article on the Tungchwanfu, Yunnan, Copper 
Mines, was written by Mr. V. K. Ting and published in the Far Eastern 
kevinw in November, 1915-] 


The most important coal deposits are of Permean or Upper 
Carboniferous age. The great coal basins now worked on a large 
scale in northern Chihli, Shansi, Shantung and Honan all belong 
to this formation. They are underlaid by the great Ordovician 
limestone below gnd covered by sandstone of continental origin. 
This is, however, by no means the only coal that occurs in China. 
The fine coal field of Fushun in Manchuria, with its extraordinary 
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JaMIsEN CoLiiEry oN Tao-Cuinc RaILWway 


thickness of 120 ft., is of tertiary age and is now worked by 
the South Manchuria Railway Company, producing about 5,000 
tons daily. The famous coal fields of ‘Tatungfu in northern 
Shansi and many of the smaller coal basins in Chihli and 
Mongolia, as well as the coal in the so-called “red basin’’ of 
Szechuan, are Jurassic. The best coal in Yunnan and Kweichou 
is Trassic, whilst the lignite found in the dried-up lake regions 
in the two above-named provinces may prove to be younger than 
Tertiary. It is safe to say, however, that the Permo-carboni- 
ferous coal is by far the most important, for it includes not only 
the greater reserves of northern China, but also, those in Hunan 
and Kiangsi, the only two provinces south of the Yangtze that 
possess coal fields of any importance. 


Quantity 


The most recent attempts to estimate the tonnage were 
made by Inouye and Drake in the “ Coal Resource of the World.”’ 
The following are the figures arrived at by the two authors :— 


By Drake 3y Inouye ( Probable reserve) 


Mongolia 1,200,000,000 metric tons —~ 
Chihli 22,668,000,000 3,080,000,000 
Shantung 7,083,000,000 650,000,000 
Shansi 714,340,000,000 1 ,200,000,000 
Shensi 1,050,000,900 -—- 
Kansu 5,129,000,000 = 
Honan 9,275 ,000,000 200,009,000 
Kiangsu 10,000,000 — 
Anhui 187,000,000 — 
Hupei 117,000,000 _ 
Chekiang 24,700,000 120,000,000 
Fukien 25,000,000 80,000,000 
Kiangsi 37395,000,000 1 ,435,000,000 








Kuantung 1 ,009,000,000 = 
Kuangsi 500,000,000 — 

Hunan 90,000,000,000 17,000,000,000 

Szechuan 80,000,000,000 I 5,000,000,000 

Kweichow — 30,000,000,000 = 

Yunnan 300,000,000,000 — 

Manchuria = 1,208,000,000 

Total 996,61 2,700,000 39,973,000,000 metric tons 


The apparent discrepancy is explained by the fact that Drake 
attempted to make a complete estimate by summing up all known 
data, whilst Inouye gave practically all that is known to the 
Japanese Geological Survey: hence his estimates for Fukien and 
Chekiang, the two provinces best known to the Japanese, 
are higher than those given by Drake, although in all other cases 
his figures are much lower. ‘The term “ probable reserve ’’ used 
by Inuoye is somewhat misleading, as his figures suggest totally 
wrong ideas of the relative importance of the different 
provinces. How can a province like Kiangsi, for example, be 
made to possess a greater amount of “probable reserve ’’ than 
Shansi? It is therefore necessary to remember that Inouye’s 
extremely interesting article is, properly speaking, a summary of 
Japanese knowledge of Chinese coal fields and can in no sense be 
regarded as an estimate of the total probable reserve. 


Drake’s attempt is much nearer to the truth though much 
of it is guess work. He himself remarked that the figures for 
Shansi, Yunnan and Kweichow might be too large. This is 
certainly the case. His source of information was chiefly Rich- 
thofen and Leclere. The former perhaps somewhat overesti- 
mated the coal resource of Shansi as he certainly did in the case 
of iron, and Leclere’s work on Yunnan and Kweichow proved 
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View OF THE HUNGSHAN MINE 


to be erroneous—a country much complicated 
by deep folding and faulting was supposed by 
him to be a simple plateau, hence his estimate 
must be many times too large. On the other 
hand those for Chekiang, Fukien, Kiangsi, 
Anhui and Mongolia are all too small. in the 
case of the first two provinces, Inouye’s figures 
prove the point. The recent work of Dr. Wong, 
a member of The Chinese Geological Survey, 
shows that in Kiangsi the coal field of Pingsiang 
stretches itself in the E. E. N. direction through 
the district of Funcheng and Loping to 
Fouliang in the northeast. This immense belt 
alone would give a reserve equal to that given 
by Drake for the whole province, and other 
smaller coal fields are also known in Kiangsi. 
The same worker shows also that in western 
Inner Mongolia the Jurassic coal amounts to 
over two billion tons. Both Inouye and Drake 
gave very incomplete accounts of Anhui. The 
numerous fields in northern Anhui, namely, 
Shusung, Taihu, Shuchow and Hweiyuan, were 
apparently unknown to them, and the latter's 
description of southern Anhui, taken chiefly 
from Ishii’s report, is very inaccurate and 
misleading. Again no mention was made of 
Chinese ‘lurkestan which contains at least as 
much coal as Kansu, its eastern neighbor. 

On the whole, however, Drake’s total figure is certainly of 
the right order of magnitude though the figures for individual 
provinces are very uncertain. It is in fact futile to try to arrive 
at more exact conclusions as sufficient data do not yet exist, but 
it is correct to say that as far as present knowledge goes 
190,000,000,000 metric tons is a fair minimum figure, but the 
real reserve is probably ten times as large. ‘Taking the total 
production for the whole world to be roughly one billion tons 
per year, then China is probably capable of supplying the whole 
world with coal at the present rate for the next 1,000 years. 


Quality 


Both bituminous coal and anthracite occur in China, but the 
latter is probably more extensive, as the coal in Shansi and 
llunan, the two richest provinces, is largely anthracite. An- 
thracite has been in fact more readily used by the Chinese 
because it can be burnt in open stoves without chimneys. The 
bituminous variety has in recent years acquired increasing 
importance, as the coal now worked on a large scale is mostly 
bituminous; in fact out of about twenty machine-worked 
mines, only three are mining anthracite, i.e, the Peking 
Syndicate in Honan, the Poaching Mining Co. in Shansi and 
the Tungshin Company in Mentakou, west of Peking. Though 


TANGSHAN MINE—HEADFRAME OF No. 2 AND 3 SHAFTS 





SHANTUNG MINING CoMPANY SHAFT 





MENTAKoU CoAL MINE, NEAR PEKING 
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the character of the coal is independent of its geological age, the 
proportion of anthracite is greater in the paleozoic. Both of 
the two varieties are generally excellent in quality. The 
anthracite of Shansi and Hunan and the bituminous coal of 
Chihli, Shantung and Kiangsi compare well with the best of its 
kind in other parts of the world. 


Production 


According to the statistics compiled by the Chinese 
Geological Survey the production of coal of all kinds in 1913 
was about fifteen million metric tons. They are distributed in 
the various provinces as follows: ; 

metric tons. 








Chihli .. 7 53 si $i 2,701,000 
Shansi .. 2,868,000 
Hunan .. 1,200,000 
Honan .. os 1,403,000 
Shantung a 1,120,000 
Szechuan 1,002,000 
Kiangsi.. 949,000 
Fentien.. 1,805,000 
Kiin .. _ se eg 44,000 
Helungkiang .. ae ay _ 230,000 
Yunnan .. wis ie is 86,000 
Kansu aa as 30,000 
Turkestan Sie a oe 600,000 
Kweichou 100,000 
Shensi .. ‘ - 100,000 
Anhui .. a ts ve 10,000 
Kwantung as 12,000 
Kwangsi 10,000 
Kiangsu 25,000 
Chekiang 2m 10,000 
Hupeh ., uk ne 100,000 
Fukien .. Pe a 50,000 

Total .. 14,515,000 


These figures are, of course, not exact though great pains 
have been taken in compiling them, for only the modern mines 
can furnish anything like exact statistics and these produce 
only about one half of the total amount. The rest is 
produced by tens of thousands of small shafts scattered all over 
the country. Their production has been estimated according to 
the number of shafts and miners. Many of them must have 
escaped notice and the above figures are really a minimum 
estimate. It is to be remarked that the total figure agrees 
tolerably well with that given by Inouye who thought it to be 
between fifteen and twenty million tons. 


Future Development 


From the above statement it is clear that the consumption of 
coal in China is surprisingly small when compared with her 
population. It is simply caused by the lack of transport 
facilities. Coalis a commodity which travels very far only in 
countries well supplied with railways, in China where the price 
is often doubled by a day’s journey, coal for household purposes 
is an article of luxury except in those fortunate places situated 
very close to the mine or connected with it by modern means of 
communication, Even a casual study of the history of mining 
development in China shows at once that all the big coal mines 
with the single exception of Pinghsiang, which supplies the 
Hanyang Iron Works with coke, are closely connected with 
railway enterprise. The Kailan and the Fuchun mines could 
never have existed without the Tientsin-Mukden and the South 
Manchuria Railways. Shansi anthracite, entirely unknown a 
few years ago, now finds a ready market in the Yangtse Valley. 
As time goes on the projected railways are bound to be built and 
what impetus they will give to coal mining! For example. if the 
Haichow (in Kiangsu)—Langchow (in Kansu) railway is 
completed, it will not only open up the Southern Honan coal 
fields, but the Mesozoic basins of Shensi, and Kansu will also be 
tapped. : 


The rapidity of development will be different for different 
kinds of coal. Anthracite is to some extent preferred by the 


Chinese for household purposes, but it must largely depend on 
local consumption. The great majority of the populous cities in 
the Yangtze Valley are still depending on straw and dry grass 
for cooking and are almost totally without means of heating in 
the winter though the temperature often descends considerably be- 
low zero. Shansi and Hunan anthracite have in recent years been 
making their way into these regions, but when better business 
methods are taken to educate the population at large, the con- 
sumption can easily be doubled or even trebled, and we need not 
seriously believe the stories of the anthracite merchants in 
Shanghai who are ever ready to insist that the Yangtze cities 
have got as much anthracite as they can possibly consume. 


For bituminous coal there is an enormous market—-1,500,000 
tons of it are imported every year from foreign countries, 
especially Japan, because not only do the numerous steamers 
demand a great supply, but the newly established factories of 
oil, cotton and silk increase it still more. Again Hongkong, the 
biggest shipping centre in the Far East, consumes another 
million. Part of it comes from Australia but Japanese coal— 
known as Miike—is most important. It has the disadvantage of 
being rather sulphurous. The Chinese coal is on the average 
better in this respect and successful competition is purely a 
matter of organization. Another potential market for coking 
coal is the smelting furnace. Nearly 100,000,000 tons of pure 
high-grade iron ore are known to exist on the very bank of the 
Yangtze River and they are bound to be developed in the near 
future and that will largely increase the demand for bituminous 
coal. 


In this respect it is important to consider the waterways 
especially the Yangtze River. It is something of a surprise that 
many of the coal fields so near to the mighty river have not been 
developed at all. No doubt the geological conditions here are 
less favorable than in the north; folding and faulting often 
deteriorated the quality or diminished the quantity. But some 
fields of considerable size and good quality are so excellently 
situated geographically that it is a wonder that they have not 
been chosen in preference. ‘The reason is perhaps because they 
are mostly not in active working by Chinese miners as tie coal 
above water level had long since been taken out. They are 
therefore more difficult to prospect and less impressive to the 
unscientific than the northern coal fields which, owing to the 
demand caused by climatic necessity, and to the relatively 
modern development, were still actively mined before the advent 
of European methods. Again in the time of the Manchu 
dynasty legitimate mining was greatiy hindered by official 
obstruction and the big mines in northern China were either 
opened up directly in connection with railways or acquired by 
questionable methods of concession. The mining law of 1914 is 
certainly incomparably better than any that was framed in the 
Manchu dynasty, though foreign capital is somewhat put at a 
disadvantage. The Chinese Government is fully aware of the 
fact and a revision is actually under consideration:* When a 
more generous and simpler mining law comes into existence, 
there is nothing to prevent European capitalists investing their 
money in Chinese coal mines, as cheap labour and ready markets 
will give them considerably higher profits than the average coal 
mines in Europe or America, as is clearly shown by the best 
managed mines now existing in northern China. 


JAPANESE SPECIE HOLDINGS 





The amount of Japanese specie both af‘home and abroad 
has now reached 600,000,000 yen, of which 190,000,000 yen is 
owned by the Government and 410,000,000 yen by the Bank of 
Japan. Of the amount, 170,000,000 yen is at home, 300,000,000 
yen in Europe and 130,009,000 yen in the United States. ‘The 
amount at home is owned by the Bank of Japan entirely and of 
the amount in the United States, about 100,000,000 yen is 
possessed by the Government. 





[* See article “‘ Proposed Remodelled Mining Laws for China” in 
May issue. ] 
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“THE WHITE PERIL” 


A Japanese Military Writer Urges Japan to Prepare to Fight the World. 


The Bogey of Isolation Raised to Justify the Apotheosis of Militarism. 





We publish below the second instalment of a translation, or rather paraphrase, of a remarkable buok 
published in Tokyo in November, 1915. The book is entitled “ The Japanese Empire after the War,” and the 
writer, who hides his identity behind initials, is obviously a Japanese military officer on the reserve list. The 
object of the writer is frankly militaristic. He seeks to inspire the Japanese people with the belief that the 
Empire is in danger of being conquered by the white races, after they have patched up their own differences. 
To avert this disaster, he declares, augmentation of the army is imperative. To make his case good the writer 
gives with refreshing frankness his opinion of the European nations and America. As an indication of the 
strength of the hold that militarism has obtained in Japan the book is well worth studying, and we have no 
doubt that the instalment now printed, and those that will follow, will be read with interest. 


CHAPTER IV 
GeRMANY’s Ponicy 


|. Germany vis-a-vis Britain.—The greatest desire of 
Germany is to see the supreme, worldwide influence of Britain 
: It is for this purpose that she has been expanding 
her navy and army. Her Bagdad railway policy is only a means 
directed towards this great plan. By combining with Austria, 
Rumania, Bulgaria and Turkey, Germany designed to spread her 
intluence over Asia Minor, then subdue Persia and finally es- 
tablish a great Germanic Empire which would overwheim the 
whole of Europe. In the Far East she also started the game of 
swallowing China from the military base of Kiauchau. 


destroyed. 


Iixponents of Pan-Germanism have long been preparing 
the German mind for war with Britain, by means of books and 
lectures. Among others, Bernhardi and Treitschke were power- 
ful anti-British preachers. ‘The Kaiser declared at the front 
that the Germans would be delivered from the hands of the 
oppressors of the world. 

Germany’s expenditure on the navy in 1898 was only 
69,000,000 yen, but in 1913 had increased to 230,000,000 yen. 
in i890 the Kaiser declared “Our future lies on the sea,’’ and 
in explanation of the great naval expansion proposed in 1900, 
he made no scruple in declaring that Germany must have a navy 
_ powerful enough to vanquish the supremacy of the strongest 
ower in the world. 


We do not know when the war will end. But this much is 
certain that as long as Germany exists, so long will remain the 
cause of Britain's woe. Germany’s navy is a peril to Britain's 
Nay y. 

2. Germany's Revenge on Japan.—Germany’s desire to take 
revenge on Japan will be inextinguishable. She will leave no 

tone unturned to estrange Japan from all other nations. It may 
lppen, however, for a short time that Germany will pretend to 
desive friendship with Japan out of spite of Britain. 

We will summarize some typical German views on Germany’s 
policy of isolating Japan :— 

Von Bowlhalm’s (?) Views.—‘*The competitors on the Pacific 
since Germany's retreat from that area are Russia, Britain, America 
and Japan. Russia’s power there is very feeble, neither has America 


an adequate power for an aggressive policy. the country having so 
far opposed the principles of militarism. 


“‘As for Britain, though she has the Suez, she cannot be said to 
have a sufficiently strong influence in the East, considering that the 
defence of Australia is left to its own resources. The one Power 
that possesses an absolutely free hand in the Far East is Japan, 


“Japan is gradually reaching out to the Continent, trying to 
swallow China itself. Now that Japan has wrested Tsingtau from 
us at the instigation of Britain, she will connect it with Port Arthur 
to cut out a road to Peking and thus annex China. Then she will 
drive Russia out and then away goes Britain. The Russians would 
be driven out of Manchuria and Mongolia, and the Britons from the 
Yangtze by the Japanese as surely as Englishmen cleared the 
Atlantic coast of the Spanish, Dutch, Portuguese and French. 
America must of course share this fate with Britain and Russia. 


“Japan in the Far East must be said to be enjoying the most 
fortunate position that Heaven can ever give to any nation. 


“Tt is essential that Japan’s progress should be checked so as to 
curb her great ambition. To effect this it will be advisable to cause 
friction between Japan on the one hand and Russia, Britain and 
America on the other. In other words, our object must be sought 
in breeding trouble on the Pacific. When it comes, that is the time 
that we shall take our revenge for Japan’s robbery of Tsingtau.” 


Belgels Argument.—It is difficult to find an argument in 
which there is a greater combination of audacity, ignorance, 
arrogance and insolence than in the following outburst of Dr. 
Riegel Belgel. He bases his opinion on his five years’ observation 
in Japan, and says :— 


“Japan’s declaration of war against Germany wasa cowardly 
act of robbery, instigated by Britain. That she has deliberately cut 
asunder the bond of German-Japanese relations is an inredeemable 
loss to Japan both in a spiritual and material sense. Japan has 
stopped the source of her own civilisation. Japan’s plan towards 
China is to place China under her own influence and to expel all the 
white people from the Chinese territory. In this serious dilemma 
it is Germany’s mission to assist China in defending herself against 
Japan and Russia.” 


Then under the chapter, “Japan’s menace to America and 
Furope,”’ the writer goes on to say as follows :— 


“Japan will surely seek toplant her political influence in Central 
and South America even in contradiction to the interests of the 
United States. With the money she wil! have stolen from conquered 
states, she will build a gigantic fleet, and then proceed to capture 
territory from America as an outlet for her surplus population. 
Japan’s occupation of the German possessions in the South Sea is 
nothing but a menace to British and American territories. The 
Americo-Japanese war on the Pacific will be as inevitable as the 
Russo-Japanese war wasin China. Japan’s policy of territorial 
expansion is similar to that of Britain. But though Britain has an 
unrivalied navy, her army is exiremely weak, consisting only of 
hirelings, whereas Japan has a powerful army organisation based 
on conscription. Her navy, though inferior to the British, is never- 
theless sufliciently strong to control the Oriental waters. When 
Japan attains this object she will ‘hrow up the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance. Count Okuma has once said, ‘We are only suffering 
foreigners to make use of us so that when we are sufficiently strong, 
we may expel all the foreigners from the Orient.’ When this 
prophecy becomes real, Britain will lose Australia and all her 
colonies in Asia and thus effect her own punishment for having 
betrayed the white race,” 
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CHAPTER V 
Great Britarn’s Far Eastern Poticy 


1. The First Anglo-Japanese Aliance-—After the Boxer 
trouble in North China, Russia redoubled her efforts to expand 
her political influence in Manchuria. Not only the whole of 
Manchuria, but also Korea threatened to fall within her sphere 
of influence, with the result that Britain’s interests were seriously 
menaced. In this crisis France tried to keep as far aloof from Far 
Eastern politics as possible. Germany was on the look-out for some 
lucky windfall while Russia and Britain were quarrelling. 
Britain tried to place Russia under restraint by an Anglo-German 
entente, but to this proposal Germany turned the cold shoulder 
by declaring that Manchuria should not be placed within the 
scope of this entente. ‘hus Britain found herself isolated in the 
Far East. In this predicament Britain found a community of 
interests with Japan, and the Anglo-Japanese alliance was the 
result. 

In the Russo-Japanese war, Japan had gained the victory 
without the influence of a third party, and thus Britain was 
enabled to see her great rival in the East crushed without stain- 
ing her hands with blood. After that war the fervour of the 
alliance seemed to have cooled down a little. Moreover, it 
would appear as if Britain had succeeded in expelling Russia 
only to find a new rival in Japan. It is understandable that two 
years after the Portsmouth treaty the Anglo-Russian treaty was 
formed. But Britain could not relinquish the alliance because of 
the quality of our military power. It would not do for Britain 
to make an enemy of Japan in the Far East, still worse, to let 
Japan ally herself with another great Power. 


Though a rival in trade, Japan could still act as Britain's 
protector in the Far East intime of danger. Is this not Britain’s 
inner thought ? 

2. The Third Anglo-Japanese Alliance-—When making the 
third revision of the alliance treaty, did not Britain try to shirk 
the equal share of the responsibilities by excluding America from 
the applicability of the alliance? Loyal Japan, however, had 
fulfilled her obligations in the present war with the utmost 
faithfulness. 

3. Britain’s Assistance-—We do not believe all the utter- 
ances of the German Press, but we may ask how far we can rely 
upon Britain’s assistance when confronted by a national danger! 


Britain once had great sympathy towards Denmark, but 
when Prussia defeated Denmark and annexed her territory, 
Britain stood by as a spectator. She also had much sympathy 
with Italy but it was not Britain, but Napoleon the third, that had 
helped her in accomplishing the Italian independence. Greece 
had practically drawn the sword against Turkey at the instigation 
of Britain, and when she met with reverses Britain did not go to 
her succour. 

On July 31, 1914, the French Ambassador in London 
repeated the question whether Britain would help France if 
‘ Germany attacked France, to which Sir Edward Grey answered 
that he could not as yet give a definiteanswer. The Ambassador 
then said that Germany had deliberately opposed the proposal of 
a peaceful solution of the situation, and that it would not be to 
Britain’s interest to have France trampled upon under the 
German hoofs. In 1870 Britain had stood by and allowed 
Germany to grow great, and in order that Britain might not 
commit the same error again, the French Ambassador earnestly 
hoped that the British government would reconsider its attitude. 
Mr. Marquis of the “National Review’’ commenting severely on 
Gritain’s unreliable attitude shown at this time, declared that it 
was a great disgrace. Mr. Rashari asserted that it was fortunate 
for Britain that Belgitm had been invaded by Germany for had 
not Britain risen, Russia and France would have concluded 
that they had been betrayed by Britain and might have formed 
an alliance with Germany. Now this Britain, which was more 
ready to protect her own interests than to fulfill treaty obliga- 
tions, how far will she be loyal to the Anglo-Japanese alliance 
when the need arises? 


None will deny that Japan owes much to the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance and we should hope for the continuation of the alliance 


after this war. But we must bear in mind this important 
consideration that our expansion unaccompanied by military 
power, will be sure to bring us into collision with Britain. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Tur Roor of Caramity IN THE Far Easr. 


1. The Root of Calamity Changed from Korea to China.— 
Some people are afraid of the vengeance of Germany and Russia 
after the war, nor do we underrate this apprehension. [But it is 
in China that the most dangerous possibilities for us are found. 
It was on account of China that we fought two great wars, 
participated in the Boxer campaign, and finally wrested Tsingtau 
from the German grasp. All this bloodshed in the Orient is 
indirectly China’s doing. 

Korea, which had once constituted the store-house of 
Oriental calamities, has been quite cleansed but in China all is 
muddle and confusion and there is no knowing when awful 
calamities may issue forth from the chaos. 


The relations which the European Powers bear towards 

China are those of interest and influence. But in the Sino- 
Japanese relations, there is something vital for Japan. Her fall 
or rise means her death or life. Therefore every Japanese 
politician at all worthy of the name is making a serious study of 
China, and anyone not knowing our Chinese diplomacy may be 
said to know nothing about Japan’s foreign diplomacy. It is 
extremely regrettable that deplorable errors are apt to be 
committed in Sino-Japanese diplomacy and thereby create cause 
of complaint to the people of both countries. 
2. China’s Attitude Towards Japan.—China’s diplomacy 
towards Japan has always been unsatisfactory for us. We 
cannot see in her diplomacy a sincere desire to maintain the 
peace of the Orient. She adheres to the old Machiavelian tactics 
even in this great civilised age. Take for instance some recent 
examples of China’s diplomatic, bungling, not to mention many 
older historical cases. After the Sino-Japanese war she induced 
Russia to thwart Japan by the famous intervention of the three 
Powers. By this means China succeeded in rejecting Japan’s 
demands only to invite further calamity upon her own head at 
the hands of other Powers. ‘ 

After the Russo-Japanese war, she again attempted to 
thwart Japan, this time with the help of the United States, 
setting before her the tempting bait of Fukien. 


The Chinchow-Aigun railway and the quadruple Powers 
loan problems were the result. Again in the recent Sino- 
Japanese negotiations she endeavoured to set Britain and 
America against us. 

The policy of setting one adversary against another has 
ever been China’s favourite game in her international diplomacy. 
She has tasted bitter lessons as a result of this monkey policy, 
and she has not mended her ways yet. We regret this deeply 
for China’s own sake. 


3. The Sino-Japanese Negotiations.—The negotiations that 
began early in 1914 between China and this country have not 
brought as satisfactory a result as we couid wish. Though we 
advertised our honourable principles to the world and had 
recourse to military intimidation, we could not attain all the 
objects aimed at. 


Many critics assert that Japan has suffered herself to be 
degraded to be a dog of her ally, doing whatever she is com- 
manded to do by Britain without forethought; that she captured 
Tsingtau without any thought, and then selected an inopportune 
time to open negotiations with China; lost faith in the eyes of 
the Powers by concealing the conditions demanded, and wounded 
Chinese feelings by resorting to military intimidation, and that 
the sum total of aJl this bungling diplomacy was the acquisition 
of what we had already practically acquired. We do not 
necessarily share such critical views, for we acknowledge that 
there is something ample even in that which we have acquired, 
but on the whole we cannot deny that our diplomacy deserves 
some censure. 
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What we consider most regrettable is that though we sent 
an ultimatum we had to make concessions at last. The 
authorities explained that they never intended to insist on the 
conditions that had been conceded, but in. our opinion the point 
conceded was of the most vital importance to the future of our 
country, especially as long as China is weak enough to lack the 
power to defend her own territorial integrity, for it includes the 
question of military advisership to China. We should have 
attained this point at all cost. One cannot absolutely be sure 
that the unscrupulous German hand will not obtain the ascen- 
dancy in China some day and help to produce a second Turkey in 
the Far East. 

\Vhen we consider that we have to expect a great racial 
conflict to come some day, we cannot but seriously lament this 
unfriendliness between Japan and China. 


4. How to Improve Sino-Japanese Relations—That there 
should exist apparently irreconcilable ill-feeling between the two 
peoples despite the oft repeated fact that we belong to the same 
race, have the same literature, etc., is not entirely the fault of 
statesmen on both sides. We must find partial cause in such 
facts as these: all the modern improvements imported to China 
from this country, such as ships, arms, machinery, even 
ordinary merchandise, have mostly been of an inferior quality 
out of proportion to the high prices imposed. Also we have 
always been ready to talk of an appeal to arms, not showing the 
magnanimity of a great Power, which should deal patiently with 
a weaker nation. 


So if we desire to see Japan and China get on amicably 
together, it is necessary that both the government and the people 
of this country should open their hearts with all sincerity and 
make the Chinese perceive that we are their best friends and 
leaders, and that their salvation depends upon confiding in our 
trust. 


We feel our burden considerably enlarged, now that we 
have made China swear to the inviolability of the territorial 
integrity of her coast and islands. 


5. The Anti-Japanese Sentiments in China.—The attitude of 
China, both hirh and low, seems to be growing from bad to 
worse of late. The Chinese juvenile volunteer corps was 
organised, its initiation ceremony conducted on May 9, and that 
day was acclaimed the day of Chinese humiliation. The 
oo text book makes a reference to this national humilia- 
thon day. 


The Chinese authorities issued the following proclamation 
to all the governors of the provinces under the name of 
President Yuan Shih-kai. 


_ “Tt has been said by Occidentals that civilized people are prov- 
identially justified in ruling barbarians or semi-civilised people. 
So if we think that no harm will come to our country so long as we 
treat others with equity, and do harm to none, we are mistaken. 
There is no reason why our state shal] not be ruined if the 
deterioration of the military spirit and the corruption of the official 
circles continue as rampant as they are to-day, no matter how big 
our country or how numerous our people be. The Japanese Press 
declares that China, though she has become a republic, continues to 
hold all the corruption of the Chinese dynasty and shows no 
improvement in form or spirit. Let us remember that the Sino- 
Japanese relations have ended in our losing ail political influence in 
South Manchuria. But our people continue to indulge in a pro- 
tracted sleep, not knowing the terrible ruin their country 
is momentarily approaching. Our country is like a solitary junk 
floating on mid-ocean. This is no time for quietude and repose. 
To escape from the threatening ruin is to brace ourselves up into 
action and effect our own rescue. Remember May 7, and pluck up 
your courage and fly idleness and endeavour for the sake of 
posterity.” 


A certain Mongolian prince made a tour in Port Arthur in 
the latter part of July where he was entertained and welcomed 
hy the Japanese Governor-General and others. On returning to 
Peking, he was rebuked by the Chinese Government. All the 
Mongolian princes were assembled in a government chamber, 
and the Secretary of the State, Mr. Hsu Shih-chang, reprimanded 
the recalcitrant for having left his post without obtaining the 
government permit, and as a punishment imposed a fine of a 
month’s salary. He further warned the Mongolian princes 
against making any contract with the Japanese. 
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As a first step of its new colonial policy in preparation for 
the coming mixed residence, the Chinese Home Office sent S00 
peasants from Shantung and Chihli to various parts of East 
Mongolia to offset the possible growth of Japanese influence 
there. 


In September, the Chinese Government prohibited the free 
disposal of the land owned by Prince Ching. The major part of 
the land in Manchuria belongs to the members of the Ching 
dynasty, and Prince Ching is one of the greatest land pro- 
prietors, so that the above veto is practically an attempt to 
thwart Japan’s desire to acquire any rights in Manchuria. That 
Yuan Shih-kai is at the back of this veto is quite plain. 


Yuan’s ambition is growing stronger and stronger, and his 
monarchy scheme is making wonderful progress. 


The golden opportunity to solve many tangled Chinese prob- 
lems and thereby place the Sino-Japanese relations on a safe © 
foundation, has gone for ever as above stated. The future 
of China is as chaotic as ever. Her problems lie unsolved 
before our eyes. We feel as though we were lying inactive with 
fire arms unused in our bosom. 


CHAPTER VII 
Tue STATUS OF THE EmprIre’s MILITARY PREPAREDNESS 


1. People versus Army.—From what has already been 
stated, it is evident that the Japanese Empire will find itself in a 
more dangerous position after the European war than she was in 
before it. And this increased danger will not come at a date far 
removed from the conclusion of peac*, as some people imagine, 
but it will come simultaneously with the commencement of the 
Peace Conference. 


Even granting that this is only our apprehension, still none 
can deny the prudence of presupposing such danger and taking 
necessary precautions. There is something regrettable in the 
feelings which some of our people entertain towards our army, 
which causes us considerable misgiving. 


Whenever a military problem is discussed in the Diet, it 
elicits a hot adverse argument, and military problems have caused 
many exciting political changes. The anti-military politicians 
invariably base their views on their own party interest and not 
on the importance of a national defence, so that their arguments 
are utterly untenable and ridiculous. We are often tempted to 
doubt the sincerity of their desire to serve the state. We doubt 
if our country is so poor that it cannot afford to defray the 
demand we make for adequate military preparedness. If, for 
instance, our wealthy merchants and rich retired officers are 
enjoying large annuities, they should contribute part of their 
money, and if necessary all the Government officials should be 
made to contribute a small portion of their salaries to the 
Empire’s war fund, as they once did for building war ships. We 
believe enough could easily be obtained to defray the cost of the 
division increase scheme. We could also obtain some money by 
curtailing the expenses of the military administration. 


Of course, we will have to bear with certain inconveniences 
in providing an efficient army, but these are not to be compared 
with the inconveniences which might arise from the inadequacy 
of armaments. 


A certain prominent official remarked: 


“The Japanese army is strong because our soldiers can fight 
gallantly on rice, their feet shod in straw.”’ 


We fear that our representative people in discussing 
important problems of the state suffer their opinions to be 
biased by the principles of selfish individualism or party interests. 
Consider that the question of increasing the army only by two 
divisions has caused so many political crises before it was 
sanctioned by the Diet, and that it wil! take ten years to carry it 
into effect. Wili such a trade mode of effecting our prepared- 
ness scheme keep pace with the rapid advance which the rest of 
the world is making? 

Of course, there are many things which require speedy intro- 
duction or improvement in Japan, but lack of military prepared- 
ness would be a most dreadful thing. As for matters relating to 
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material civilization, they can be deferred one or two years 
without involving the country in any serious calamity. 


In one sense it can even be said that the growth of purely 
material civilization tends to weaken the physiques and martial 
spirit of the people. 

The constant political squabbling witnessed in Japan now-a- 
days, and popular sentiment in respect to military affairs. betoken 
somewhat similar conditions to those which prevailed in France 
before the war. Some cultivated persons are said to entertain 
the following opinion: 

“Military officers are foilowers of a profession which gives 
them ample means of living, so they should be treated differently 


from ordinary soldiers in the matter of prizes, decorations, etc. 
War rewards should be given more to soldiers than to officers.” 


Alas! such preposterous views, if carried out, would imperil 
the basis of the military organization. 


The acts or speech of people in high positions have a wonder- 
ful influence in forming the opinion of the masses, so we cannot 
but warn them to beware what they say or write, especially con- 
cerning the grave problem of national defence. 


We note with deep sorrow that the people are showing a 
tendency to deviate from the path of self-sacrifice and the old 
time moral principles, and drift towards a dangerous egotism. 
This tendency does not seem to be limited only to their attitude 
towards military matters. As we find that many of these immoral 
fellows belong to the educated classes, we cannot help seriously 
reflecting upon our present educational policy. 


If the people should continue to go astray in such an alarm- 
ing manner, and the popular sentiment towards the army con- 
tinues so depraved, what will become of the future of our 
Empire? A deep and heavy sigh of sorrow must needs escape 
from our lips. 


2. Officers in the Reserve.—That the services of large num- 
bers of soldiers on the reserve will be needed in time of war is 
universally understood, and we feel it advisable to say a few 
words concerning the status of officers in the reserve: The 
pensions of lower officers are barely sufficient for their living, 
and leave no margin for the education of their children, the 


maintenance of their dignity as officers, or the pursuance of: 


studies they had begun when on active service. Still less have 
they any opportunity to render such service as they wish to give 
for the sake of the association of soldiers on the reserve. Most 
of them are obliged to become money-earners, and in such 
circumstances it is well nigh impossible to improve the military 
- efficiency of officers on the reserve. To improve matters we 
might urge the authorities to adopt every means, such as roll-calls, 
examination of horses, etc., to keep them as much in touch with 
military matters as possible; and, at the same time, the social 
position of these officers should be elevated (we do not necessari- 
ly mean by this that their pensions should be increased). Gen- 
eral Nehara, Chief of the military education board (1915), 
issued a long instruction regarding the duties which the officers 
on the reserve are expected to discharge. We do not wish to 
throw any reflection upon his instruction, but it makes us 
doubt whether our highest military authorities are quite well 
acquainted with the actual conditions prevailing among lower 
officers, especially those on the reserve. 


Those officers on active service are, as it were, sailing down 
the current with the prosperous wind, and can hardly be expect- 
ed to feel what is painfully brought home to us. 


There are some cases where officers of low grades are 
suddenly released from active service and are consequently hard 
put to it to find a means of livelihood. Is there absolutely no 
partiality in making appointments and dismissals? Is there no 
danger of promotions being partially meted out to obsequious 
flatterers and those having “influence’’? Unless the authorities 
concerned keep a vigilant watch over such matters and acquire 
perfect knowledge of the conditions among the officers on the 
reserve, we apprehend titat the efficiency of these officers may 
prove to be not quite in proportion to the largeness of their 
number when their services are required in time of national 
emergency. 


3. Military Neglect in France-—In 1914, the French war 
minister, M. Messmie, exposed shortcomings in the military 
preparations, declaring that the shortage of cannon would be 
remedied in 1917 and that the deficiency in uniforms, etc., should 
be filled by demanding 60 million francs for 1915, and so forth. 
Scarcely had he finished speaking when the European war broke 
out. 


We do not for a moment assert that our military preparations 
are in any such dangerous state, but we have no doubt that there 
is room for prompt improvement and amplification. No calamity 
is more terrible than that which overtakes us when we are off 
our guard. The attitude of those who say that the solution of 
military problems should be postponed till after the end of the 
present war, is as incomprehensible to meas the fact that the pro- 
posal to add only two divisions to our military strength was not 
approved till many years marked by political crises had passed. 
After the fall of Napoleon the First, France grew sick of 
military burdens, and looking upon the army as a relic of 
barbarism, devoted all her efforts to the development of 
material civilization. The railway policy, for instance, was 
conducted on purely economic principles, no preparation being 
made for the service of military transportation. Many acts 
of Parliament interfered with the adequate growth of the French 
army. Napoleon the Third and some intelligent people, perceived 
the dangerous defects and sounded notes of warning to the 
people. But the two wars, viz., the Crimean and the Italian, had 
filled the French with conceit, and no military reform bill could 
be passed. Thus things went on till the catastrophe of 1870 
awakened France. : 


Since then France has been assiduously striving to remove 
imperfection from her military organization and yet she did not 
entirely repair the defects referred to. 


For this state of affairs, not only the military authorities, 
but the people in general are responsible, and the people have 
been punished for regarding the army as a nuisance. 


Since the latter part of the 19th century in France political 
strife has been rife: Of late there had Been no less than seven 
changes in the ministry of the army during 30 months, and most 
of the demands made for military expenses had been so ruthless- 
ly cut down that the authorities could not effect the necessary 
improvements in time. y 


4. The Navy First and Army Second Theory.—Recently 
many politicians have advanced what they call “ Kaishu-rikuju 
shugai’’ (the sea first and the land afterwards theory) but we 
do not quite understand their attitude. 


Japan being an island nation surrounded by the sea, we 
must, of course, look largely to naval power for our national 
defence, and the naval force must be maintained at a proper 
strength. ‘To the absurd theory that, therefore, the navy is all 
important and should be strengthened, while the army is useless 
and may be left unimproved, we offer the most strenuous 
opposition. 

Was it not our army which gave the final solution to the 
Sino-Japanese war, the Russo-Japanese war, the Boxer campaign 
and the Tsingtau siege ? 


Look at the British example. She has ever been of the 
opinion that the greatest navy in the world would be sufficient 
national defence in time of war, and that in case of a continental 
war, she could let the armies of her allies fight for her. ‘Thus, 
except at Waterloo, she had never moved any powerful military 
force, and in the present war she tried to follow her pro- 
verbial policy, despatching only some portions of her own army. 
While the situation in the main arena of war had not made any 
satisfactory progress, she sent an expeditionary force to ‘Turkey. 
Was not all this excessive devotion to the old policy? 


Homer Lea has said concerning Great Britain, something as 
follows: 


“English fighting ability has deteriorated, and the preparations 
for war, that is, military organ‘zations, have been exceedingly 
neglected, so that she cannot safe-guard all her vast wealth 
possessed all over the world. Her great wealth everywhere is in a 
dangerous position. The old spirit which the English had when 
acquiring their wealth has now been abandoned, The brave soldier 
spirit is placed in a secondary place, and there is naught in them 
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but the tradesman spirit of smug self-complaisance with which they 
go on piling up material wealth, giving no thought to the progress 
of their nation or race.” 


Compulsory military service had been advocated by Lord 
Roberts and Lord Kitchener, but the people were so much 
prejudiced against it that the country had to face the present 
crisis without it. The Powers were astonished when Lord 
Kitchener succeeded in raising a huge army of half a million 
men and organising 26 divisions. 


Though the English newspapers-reported a recruiting boom 
and spoke of the superior fighting qualities of the British 
volunteers, yet the difficulty of raising volunteers is gradually 
leaking out. 

A certain Colonel seeing a crowd of young men amusing 
themselves at some sports, indignantly cried to them as 
follows :—“ As a soldier, I strongly advise you to rally round the 
national flag and fight for your country. Are you content to be 
‘amusing yourselves with balls, when your fellow countrymen are 
being butchered at the front? I have been at the front since the 
outbreak of the war and my eldest son has died for his country. 
I am returning to the front to-morrow.”’ 


This stirring appeal, however, was drowned by the 
vehement acclamation with which the crowd greeted the entrance 
of the players. 


Lord Kitchener speaking in London, said, “ Money can be 
got by loans, munitions of. war from the manufacturers, but the 
vital problem of men remains unsolved.’’ 


The conditions as to the eligibility of volunteers were at 
first that they should be unmarried men from 18 to 30 years. 
Soon the age limit was raised to 35, and then to 38, and finally 
to 40. What are we to think of a state which being confronted 
with such a serious national peril has no authority to compel 
young men who indulge in football to discharge their duty at a 
time of national danger? No wonder that opinion in favour of 
conscription is now gaining ground in England. 


But egotism is so much developed in England that it is 
nearly hopeless to expect to see conscription adopted there. 


In September of 1915, J. H. Thomas said in Parliament that 
the adoption of compulsory service would mean an industrial 
revolution, for if it were carried out the railway men would 
institute a general strike; the Liberals expressed themselves 
against conscription; and the Labour Union passed a resolution 
against it. 

Thus while setting the armies of her allies against the 
German army, Britain is trying to destroy the enemy’s navy with 
her great naval power. Even this she is not in a position to 
accomplish with her own navy alone. What would have 
happened if Great Britain had organised a strong army as wellas 
a strong navy and driven the Germans out of Belgium? There 
would have been no danger from Zeppelins or submarines. 


Further, suppose that the British army could have occupied 
Kiel and threatened Berlin, the perils of the present war would 
have been vastly curtailed. The facts to-day are that Great 
Britain is suffering terribly from the frightfulness of the war. 
Considering that Great Britain is now expending the enormous 
amount of 30 million yen per day in naval expenses and wages 
for hired soldiers (according to the Parliamentary report made 
on September 15th, the cost of the war to Britain is 35,000,000 
yen per day) the outlay for military preparedness that would 
have been sufficient in peace time is but a trivial amount. 


Britain’s dilemma of to-day is to be traced to her military 
unpreparedness, or to the fact that she relied exclusively on her 
navy for her armaments. 


5. The Necessity of Harmonious Expansion of Army and 
Navy.—As there are differences in the respective functions of 
the army and navy, it is inevitable that there should be some 
difference in the amount of expenditure required by both, but 
for a country like Japan, which is dependent upon her own 
resources without the heip of others, and which has set her feet 
onthe continent, determined to place Manchuria and Mongolia 
under her sphere of influence, the principle of subordinating 
military expansion to the naval armaments will never do. 
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The question as to which is more important is a problem 
that is only raised on account of rivalry between the army and 
navy. Both should co-operate in perfecting their common aim 
of national defence. Matters that are of common importance 
should be studied and investigated jointly under the same roof- 
tree, and in a spirit of co-operation. 

In regard to such matters as aeronautics, wireless 
telegraphy, the making and storing of various arms, and the 
manufacture of military weapons, etc., it would seem advisable 
from an economical view point for the services to work together 
in the same places and under the same directors, though it may 
not be advisable to amalgamate the two too suddenly. This 
advice applies to many other services besides those of the army 
and navy. 


AMERICAN FREIGHT CARS FOR CHINA 


The management of the Hanyueh branch of the Canton- 
Hankow Railway, of which Jeme Ten-yu is the managing 
director, has awarded the contract for 150 freight cars to the 
Robert Dollar Co. 

The price for these cars was in the neighbourhood of 
G. $460,000 delivered to the railway at Hankow, and the time of 
delivery has been settled for some time during the first half of 
next year. They include 75 of the high sided and 75 of the low 
sided type, and are to be constructed to conform to specifications 
furnished by the railway company. According to preliminary 
arrangements effected by the company it is probable that they 
will be built on the Pacific Coast. 

Among the other bids were the following: 

Samuel & Co., high sided cars, f.o.b. Liverpool, £556 each; 
low sided cars f.o.b. Liverpool £530 each. 

Jardine, Matheson & Co., delivered at Hankow, exclusive of 
landing charges, high sided cars £770 each; low sided cars £725 
each. ‘These prices include freight of £8-7 each. 

Mitsui-Bussan-Kaisha, offering cars of the American Car 
Foundry Co., bid on a f.o.b. New York basis, G. $260,000. 

The Stableford Co. offer high sided cars delivered at 
Wuchang for £561; low sided cars £542 each. This company 
offered to commence work within twenty-six weeks from receipt 
of the order, and to begin delivery ten weeks later. Their bid 
was conditioned upon the British Government permitting them 
to accept the order. 





THE USSURI RAILWAY 


Following is the report of the Ussuri Railway’s operations 
for 1914: 
Passengers, by general and reduced 

tariff, immigrants and military 

people ois ; 
Amount collected 


a se : 2,062.072 persons. 
for the conveyance 


of passengers and luggage Rubles 1,544,284.62 
Luggage conveyed Sa a = 423,302 pouds. 
Various goods transported 126,073,467 
pouds, an increase over 1914 of 27,348.482 pouds. 
Total amount collected, including vari- 

ous other items of revenue, in- 

dependent of the tariff ..Roubles 10,417,009.46 
Increase over 1914 by.. i 127,678 





JAPANESE IN PHILIPPINES 


Sixty Filipino stone masons from Manila are now at work 
on the construction of the main dam across the Talomo River in 
connection with the Ohta (Japanese) Development Company’s 
extensive irrigation system. This system will be completed at 
an early date and will cost approximately Proo,ooo. It is 
undoubtedly the finest private irrigation system in the Philippine 
Islands and will make the Ohta plantation a magnificent property. 
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YUAN SHIH-KAIS PLACE IN CHINESE 


HISTORY 


The Link Between the Old and the New 





Yuan Shih-kai, late President of China, has earned warmer 
expressions of gratitude from all classes of his fellow country- 
men, by his death, than by any or all of the acts of his official 
life. 


China is a country where the conventions and proprieties are 
most strictly observed, and no end of circumlocution is required 
to state an unpleasant fact. But with amazing frankness the 
statesmen, press, and pecple of the whole nation sent up an 
unmistakable prayer of thankfulness and relief when his death 
was announced. Those who did not say “we are glad of it,’’ 
said “it is for the best.” 


If Yuan Shih-kai did not die for his country, he certainly 
gave almost universal satisfaction by dying, which is much the 
same thing; and the rank and file of the people are inclined to 
think that his last, inevitably his last, act upon the public theatre 
was the most patriotic and benevolent feature of his career. It 
is sardonic and cynical, and the Chinese are not inclined to be 
either in the face of death: therefore it is the more remarkable. 


This, however, is not likely to be the ultimate judgment. 
At the time of Yuan Shih-kai’s death Chinese politics had strain- 
ed to the snapping point. ‘There was no money in the treasury, 
no money in the banks, all China rested on its arms, divided into 
a half dozen camps, led by military barons of doubtful purpose. 
Japanese interference was imminent, the metropolis was without 
its proper supply of food, and the mass of the people, who have 
no politics but those of the full or empty stomach, were seething. 
Whether Yuan’s death has served to ward off dangers and effect 
a permanent compromise between the warring elements, is yet to 
develop; but all China believes that it has, so for the moment all 
China is particularly grateful to its first “Great President,” for 
going to his fathers at this most propitious moment. 


China now feels the relief that comes with a narrow 
escape from a typhoon, and is short sighted. It is inevitable 
that history will give Yuan credit for bigger things than that of 
dying conveniently. There are thousands of Europeans in this 
country who sympathized with him in every move he made and 
who believe sincerely that he was the biggest and best Chinese 
of this generation. Most of us see faults, though some sce none. 
But he will not be judged so much by his character or by the 
fortuitous advantage or disadvantage of his death. He will be an 
outstanding figure in Chinese history of this era by virtue of 
his unique position as a link between the New and the Old. 


The revolutionists of 1911 would have had no iink. They 
wanted no political evolution, but revolution complete and 
radical. They were enthusiasts and few of them were very 
profound students of the philosophy of history. History makes 
no skips and jumps, it grows like everything else in nature. 
They wanted the old patriarchal China, with its governmental 
theory based upon family relations and its executive practise 
saturated with much condoned rottenness, to turn a huge politi- 
cal flipflop at the snap of their fingers and be, not become, a 
thoroughly modern, well-ordered republic. They did not count 
upon a link when they started the Revolution, but very much to 
their distaste, the link appeared in the person of Yuan Shih Kai, 
who belonged to neither the New or the Old. He was nota 
Chinese scholar and he was not a foreign educated student. He 
was not a hide-bound traditionalist nor was he a raving icono- 
clast. No strong man in China stood so exactly between the 
decadent ancients and the impulsive moderns. He had sympathy 
for both and affiliations with both, but he was not wholly 
affiliated with either. In his career he had betrayed both fac- 
tions. In 1898 he assisted largely in checking the sweeping 
changes planned by the Emperor Kuang Hsu and Kang Yu-wei, 
the reformer; and in 1900 he helped mightily the downfall of 


LATE PrEsIDENT YUAN SHIH-KAI 
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Boxerdom and the humiliation of the Empress Dowager and her 
clan. Whether these and subsequent coups were undertaken for 
his own or China’s good it is for his friends and enemies 
to settle. No one can deny that in policy he occupied the medial 
position, the position of the link, and it will probably be found 
that in history his reign—there is no cther term to apply to it— 
will be recognized as the transition period, the period of growth 
from the Old to the New, the essential link between completed, 
fungus-grown despotism and a rational Chinese democracy. The 
reasonable patriotism of a late generation will not regret the five 
years of quasi-democracy under Yuan’s arbitrary hand, whatever 
faults may be found in his judgment and character. 


Yuan knew very little of the West. He spoke no Eu- 
ropean language and was never further abroad than Korca ; but 
he had no prejudices against Occidental innovations. At the 
same time he was thoroughly Oriental in his opposition to 
Western forms of Government. He did not hesitate to employ 
German officers to driljl his model corps at a time when foreign- 
ers were by no means popular in China; nor did he hesitate at a 
later date to disband the National Assembly as a schoolmaster 
sends his pupils scurrying. He disobeyed Imperial Mandates in 
the Boxer era and saved scores 
of foreigners; but he resorted 
to assassination and bribery, 
like a true Oriental statesman, 
when he found them convenient 
weapons. He saw the u es of 
railways, modern industries, 
mines, ships, and up-to-date 
military equipment, and worked 
for them; but he had no 
sympathy with popular govern- 
ment or the aspirations of 
political reformers. With all 
his hatred of Japan he would 
have shaped China to a 
Japanese mould—an aggressive- 
ly,modern and_ business-like 
nation, with an irresponsible, 
unscrupulous, despotism push- 
ing it into prominence and 
power. 

A brief account of his 
life, and the chief events of 
his so-called presidency, may 
help to an understanding of 
the past five years of Chinese 
history. 

Yuan Shih-kai was born 
in the northern part of Honan 
province, which is nearly in the 
centre of China, in 1859. Asa 
youngster he was everything 
that a Chinese youth of promise 
should not be. He was physically strong and mentally indolent. 
He did not take kindly to books, but displayed a great fondness 
for riding, boxing and broadsword practice, However this 
might be interpreted in the West, it could be nothing but an evil 
promise for the future in China, where official greatness has 
always been dependent upon scholarly attainments. He was 
entrusted successively to two paternal uncles, who took him to 
Peking, Shantung, Yangchow, and Nanking, and tried to make a 
scholar of him. In this they did not succeed, for he invariably 
failed to pass the preliminary civil service examinations, and 
developed no better qualifications for an official career than a 
strong will and a heavy fist. 


His uncle Yuan Pao-heng, who rose to high official rank, 
nevertheless pushed him forward and obtained for him a small 
appointment in a Famine Relief Office in 1879, and thereafter a 
nominal rank. Still under his uncle’s patronage he later received 
an appointment as a Deputy in the Shantung Coast Defense 
Office. Up tou this time he had his uncle’s social status to thank 
lor his progress, but from 1882 until the hour of his death 
whatever good or evil came to him was of his own making, 
shaped by that strong will and heavy fist which could not win 





YuAN SHIH-KAI AT THE ALTAR OF HEAVEN WEARING THE CEREMONIAL 
RoBE IN WHICH HE WAS BURIED 


him a start, because all beginnings in China were hedged by 
obsolete, dry-as-dust scholarship. 

In 1882 he was placed in charge of transport for the Chinese 
expedition into Korea. During the twelve years ‘that he worked 
in that country, scheming and fighting against the Japanese, he 
figured so Jargely by virtue of his courage and bold initiative in 
all matters, that he was chosen in 1894 to re-organize the Chi- 
nese army along Occidental lines. With a nucleus of 5,000 men 
and officers of his own choosing, many of whom have since 
figured brilliantly in Chinese affairs, he shaped the only truly 
efficient force in China and endeared himself to all soldiers by 
seeing that his men were regularly and fully paid,a notable breach 
of tradition in China. 


Then he remodelled Tientsin and made a clean, presentable 
city of it. A little later he upset the plans of the Emperor 
Kuang Hsu by revealing his plans to Jung Li, favorite of the 
Empress Dowager ; and then as Governor of Shantung he broke 
down the Boxer organization in his province and helped mightily 
to frustrate the Empress Dowager’s plans for a general extermi- 
nation of foreigners. From this time until the death of the 
Empress Dowager in 1908 he held numerous high offices and 
distinguished himself in all 
capacities. Then, through the 
influence of enemies, he was 
ordered into retirement and 
was forced to go back to his 
ancestral home in Honan and 
amuse himself as best he could. 
It is said that from 1go8 till 
I9II his best efforts were given 
to fishing. 

When the Revolution 
broke out at Wuchang in 1911 
and the Manchus realized that 
it was a serious matter, Yuan 
was peremptorily recalled to 
the world of affairs. appointed. 
Viceroy of Hukuang, the trou- 
bie zone, and given full conirol 
of the Northern armies. After 
seeing his campaign well start- 
ed, with the advantage on the 
side of his generals, he went up 
to Peking with the appointment 
of Premier in his portmanteau. 


He opened negotiations at 
once with the Revolutionists 
and made every effort to 
sustain the Manchu claim to 
power. A constitutional mon- 
archy was planned, submit- 
ted to the South, and rejected. 
The fighting went on, chiefly 
diplomatic now, and Yuan 
tried to secure his Manchu masters the best possible terms, 
and when the end was near and there was no further hope for 
the ‘Tartar Dynasty, he contrived to make his own appointment 
to the Presidency a condition to the final settlement. 


As a president he cut no particular figure, but when in the 
second year of the Republic he openly asserted h's autocratic 
powers, he did figure largely as a dictator. He used his personal 
influence with the minority in the National Assembly to prevent 
the majority from appointing the cabinet members. He negoti- 
ated the Reorganization Loan with a foreign group of bankers 
on his own responsibility. He ejected the Kuomintang majority 
from the National Assembly by autocratic decree and a month 
later dissolved the representative body. Then he proceeded with 
the assistance of the military commanders, many of whom were 
former officers in his Model Army of 1894, to remove the pro- 
gressives from all public offices and put his own retainers in 
their places, to discourage the dissemination of Republican ideas, 
and to persuade China that she and democracy were not made 
for each other. 

It was because he believed that he and his personal following 
had completely converted China to a thorough dislike for Re- 
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publicanism that he had the courage in the Autumn of 1915 to 
announce publicly his imperial ambitions. It is probable that he 
believed he was doing the best for China, and whatever his ideas 
were he was prepared to back them with the well equipped forces 
commanded by his old lieutenants, Chang Hsun, Feng Kuo- 
chang, Tuan Chi-kuei, and others. 


For a time China seemed to receive the announcement with 
complacency, a complacency which caused the Republicans to 
wring their hands and call upon the shades of their valiant 
ancestors. Then came the distant rumble of the storm and the 
appearance of a very small cloud patch in the far Southwest. 
How it grew until it covered all South China, how Yuan the 
strong sensed its strength and renounced his ambitions, how it 
kept‘on growing and gathering in upon the renunciant up to the 
hour of his death, has been recorded fully in the Far EASTERN 
REVIEW. 


Yuan could not give up without ruining his friends, com- 
pletely losing his prestige, and giving his life-long enemies the 
Japanese a foothold in Chinese politics which he and every other 
northerner begrudged them. He could not yield and to fight was 
desperate. There was ruin on all hands, discredit approached 
him and his country from all quarters, the glibbest prophets were 
silenced and there seemed no solution to the dilemma. ‘Then he 
died, and behold! it wassolved. Theair cleared, the factionists 
wept tears of joy on each others’ shoulders, the Japanese were dis- 
comfited, the money market eased and all China patted Li Yuan 
Hung affectionately on the back and said: “ Go ahead Li, we'll 
see you through.’’ 


Yuan was not over-scrupulous perhaps. The great masters 
of men seldom have been. He will not be given a place in 
the Chinese Saints’ Calendar, but he will be known as a man 
of power, a man who was big enough to command the un- 
swerving allegiance and loyalty of his friends, and big enough, 
moreover, to make bitter enemies. He worked hard and serious- 
ly, whether for China or for Yuan. He was no sluggard and 
no weakling. When he did not win affection he nevertheless 
won admiration. To the end and after the end he never merited 
contempt. When he cancelled the monarchy and admitted to the 
Nation and the world the failure of his imperial ambition, he 
“lost face” in Chinese eyes, and there is scarcely a Chinese 
living who would not rather lose his right hand and his eyes. 
A small man, the average man, would have gone down into the 
dust heap of oblivion at that juncture, but Yuan was not the 
average man. Without “face ’’—the significance of which no 
one outside of China can understand—he held his position and 
his strongest friends, and quietly prepared for the recovery of 
the prestige which he had lost. ‘he average Chinese is a glib 
exponent of compromise. Yuan differed from his countrymen 
and from most of the great figures in Chinese history by 
preferring conquest to compromise and war to gentle persuasion. 
He believed in the centralization of power and not in representa- 
tion. In his heart he certainly had no sympathy with re- 
publicanism. He doubtless believed in an aggressive autocracy ; 
all men of his type do, and the vacillations and pettifogging of 
popular Government are irksome to them. ‘They have no 
patience with the slow evolution of a perfect democracy. Yuan 
found his five years of the presidency as trying as the Southern 
fire-eaters did, but fora very different reason. He would have 
turned the government into an autocracy at once and been done 
with it. They would have made a full fledged republic of it at 
once and been done with it. With the compromise, the republican 
form shadowed by the autocratic spirit, neither side was satisfied. 
Periods of slow growth are irksome to opinionated people, and 
there were persons on both sides with strong opinions. When 
Yuan died the Southerners were fighting for their faith and 
Yuan was undoubtedly preparing to fight for his. 


His death seems to have disarmed the monarchists and the 
whole nation swears by the constitution and pledges itself to 
democracy of form and spirit. The leaders of the North and 
South send gratulatory telegrams to each other upon the accession 
of Li Yuan-hung and the imminent descent of the exiled Southern 
enthusiasts upon the capital is promised by the press of both 
parties. A reconciliation of the old and new, the harmony of 
the fiery, brilliant South with the strong, sane North is pledged 


by the leaders of all the petty factions, while the great soldier- 
bandits who controlled the allegiance of armies as they fancied 
have promised to be good. It sounds too good to be true, but 
Chinese history records events as marvellous, and those who , 
know the Chinese have learned to expect the unexpected. 


If out of it all there grows the strong Chinese Republic 
which all parties now assure us is at hand, it will be because 
the Chinese have had five years in which to think, ' 
five years in which to absorb ideas which were too . 
novel to be safe five years ago. In this short time they have 
seen and heard enough of democracy to know whether they want ° 
it or not, and they have had enough of despotism to judge it on © 
its merits 


The silliest of China’s silly optimists could not affirm that 
the Chinese people have a thorough understanding of the 
principles of the elementary workings of Republicanism, but it is 
to be hoped that the leaders of the people in both South and 
North are wiser and better equipped than they were five years 
ago. A valuable lesson has been learned which no one but 
Yuan Shih-kai could have impressed upon these same leaders: 
the people do not want autocracy. If Yuan failed in his 
absolutism, who will be big enough to try it now? China is to 
have a democratic government. That was not finally decided 
five years ago; the decision was postponed and Yuan Shih-kai, 
under the studious inspection of his friends and cuemies, was 
given every opportunity to perform the experiments which would 
lead up to a final decision. His biggest experiment, his fling at 
crowned absolutism, failed dismally and he died in his failure. 
All China says that by simple synthetic reasoning from facts the 
final decision has been reached. China is to be a Republic, 
despotism is done with, the Old is dead and the New has risen in 
strength out of the epoch of doubt, experiment and growth. Yuan 
Shih-kai was the link in the chain of China's evolution. In his 
person the Old died and the New was born. This is what the 
Chinese are saying now with Yuan newly laid in his coffin and Li 
Yuan-hung newly enconsced in the Presidential Chair. An oc- 
cidental prophet in this country is usually without honor, so we 
should not venture to prophesy, but leave it to history to deal 
with the Chinese forecast of the hour. 





AMERICA TO IMPROVE THE GRAND CANAL 


In a previous issue of the Far Eastern ReEviEW we 
indicated that an agreement would probably be come to with 
American financiers in connexion with the proposal to improve 
the Grand Canal. It is the desire of the Chinese Government 
to make what is known as the Hwai River conservancy 
scheme—for the carrying out of which the Americans have an 
option—of greater benefit to the millions of people within the 
area embraced by it by rendering the Grand Canal fit for naviga- 
tion and at the saine time reclaiming large areas of territory 
now made impossible of cultivation or habitation by the vagaries 
of water which might easily be confined within definite limits. 
In order to have the Canal between the Yangtsze and Yellow 
Rivers put upon a paying basis commercially and otherwise the 
Government has entered into an agreement with the American 
International Investment Corporation, with whom are connected 
the contracting firm of Messrs. Siems and Carey, of Minneapolis. 
The work is estimated cost to about $6,000,000 gold, and 
if carried out will prove of incalculable benefit to China and all 
commercial nations interested in the transportation of merchan- 
dise to and from the regions traversed or fed by the Grand Canal. 
This famous waterway has been so long neglected by previous 
governments that it has become silted in many places and what 
should be a blessing has been converted into a curse in those 
places where water has inundated what otherwise would be 
valuable arable land, 
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CHINA’S NEW PRESIDENT 


If Yuan Shih-kai blessed China by his death, Vice-Presiac..t 
Li Yuan-hung certainly conferred undiluted happiness upon it by 
his assumption of office as President, happiness at least 
temporary if not permanent. By the Constitution under which 
Yuan Shih-kai was elected President, and by virtue of deeds, the 
post undoubtedly belonged to Li Yuan-hung. No other man in 
China could have stepped into the vacancy with greater popular 
approval, with the possible exception of Tsai-Ao, who raised the 
revolt against the Monarchy movement and so wrought the 
downfall of Yuan Shih-kai. Vim was lent to the welcome of Li 
Yuan-hung as President by the marked transition from gloom to 
apparent peace and brightness which the death of Yuan Shih-kai 
so swiftly and unexpectedly effected, and the circumstances sur- 
rounding his elevation to the highest post in the land invested 
the event with all those mysterious influences connected with a 
good omen. Should the new President now be able to transmute 
the undoubted goodwill shown him into that love which, in the 
words of Napoleon I, is “the rock of the sovereign,’’ by acts 
calculated to make for the immediate and future good of the 
people, China will gain a mitlionfold: nor will the nation ever be 
able to repay the debt under which it will thus be placed. 

General Li has it in his power to work a marvellous change, 
amongst other things, in the time-honoured relations between the 
people and the ruler. Not that President Li will be a ruler in 
the old sense of the word, or even in the manner desired by his 
immediate predecessor. He will be restrained by the Constitu- 
tion if not by his own freedom from personal ambition. Hither- 
to the Chinese people have been accustomed to their rulers living 
as beings apart, sacred in their seclusion in the Forbidden 
City, to be talked of in hushed voices and never to be seen by the 
common herd. Even Yuan Shih-kai never braved the multitude, 
but that was chiefly because he had reason to know that many 
in the multitude might be tempted by the sight of him to use 
some isthal weapon to rid the nation of his dominance. If he 
went out to the Temple of Heaven, as he did on one famous 
occasion, the streets were cleared of every civilian, and were, 
together with the house-tops, occupied by soldiers with bayonets 
fixed to loaded rifles, while he sped swiftly along the cleared 
thoroughfare at racing pace in an armoured motor car. On 
State occasions, such as the anniversary of the establishment of 
the Republic, when he ventured from his Palace a few hundred 
yards to the South Gate of the Forbidden City, the streets were 
again cleared of every soul except those in uniform or bearing 
special police permits, and then he was surrounded by a 
numerically strong picked guard mounted and armed cap-a-pied. 
The potential assassin would have had a difficult task to mark 
his man when so thickly surrounded. 


With Li Yuan-hung there should be none of this. If the 
modern Chinese are capable of up-to-date hero worship Presi- 
dent Li enjoys the distinction of being the popular idol. From the 
Revolution of 1911-12, by which the Manchu rule was over- 
thrown, he was the only man who emerged with a lasting nation- 
al reputation. Dr. Sun Yat-seri at one time bade fair to rival 
him, but unhappily the name of China’s first President became 
stained by his connexion with the abortive revolt of 1913, prov- 
ing if nothing else does that in the public mind nothing succeeds 
like success, while failure has its sorrows for its victims. As a 
General at the city of Wuchang, opposite Hankow, on the 
Yangtsze River, in 1911, Li Yuan-hung took up arms against the 
Manchus, and with his forces bore the brunt of the assaults of 
the\imperial troops. Some say that he was reluctant to head the 
revolutionary troops, and that he was pressed into the service at 
the muzzle of revolvers. Be that as it may, he stuck to the task 
once he put his hand to it, and by his loyalty to the cause, by his 
courage and by his military talent, combined with his fine char- 
acter as a man, he won out and earned world-wide encomiums, to 
say nothing of the universal respect and regard expressed for him 
by his own countrymen. As the outstanding Hero of the 
Revolution, therefore, Li Yuan-hung may walk in the open of the 
splendid country of which he is now President, nor need he fear 
aught. There is no necessity for him now to hide as did his 
predecessor behind grim walls, topped by the unceasing vigilance 
of armed guards, two of whom through the days and nights kept 
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vigil in the crow's nest of a stalwart flagpole, as the unweary 
watch spies upon the wide sea from the conning tower of a 
warship. Yuan Shih-kai took no earthly chances; Li Yuan-hung 
has the privilege of counting all men his friends if not his sup- 
porters, and he need fear none. With this tremendous difference 
in his favor ke might well work a marvellous change in the 
custom which has fer centuries bred in the bones of the Chinese 
people great awe of their rulers. By going abroad in the coun- 
try, visiting city after city, seeing the people and being seen by 
them, he might carry to the nation an inspiring message which 
will make for an uplift not otherwise possible. Li Yuan-hung 
- could enjoy the glories of a triumphal procession throughout the 
length and breadth of China such as no one has ever experienced : 
he would do a great national service by beginning such a tour 
immediately a settlement of government has been effected. Not 
only would it give the millions of people who know his name 
greater confidence in him, but it would also bring him into touch 
with the masses and secure for him a first-hand knowledge of the 
requirements of the country such as Yuan Shih-kai, or any 
previous ruler, could never hope to obtain. 


The life-history of the new President is already well-known, 
but it might be briefly sketched. Born in 1864 in the province 
of Hupeh, which has produced many brilliant men, he eventually 
studied at the Naval College at Tientsin and occupied a high 
place as a student, graduating after six years. When the war 
between China and Japan broke out he went on service ina 
junior position on one of the Chinese cruisers, later joining the 
service of Viceroy Chang Chih-tung, at Nanking, where part of 
his duties was to supervise the erection of the modern forts near 
the old Capital. So struck was Chang Chih-tung with the talents 
of the young officer that he took him to Wuchang to assist in 
organizing the modern troops there in association with foreign 
officers. In 1897 he went to Japan to study fortifications, and 
after a short return to China, again proceeded to Japan and was 


attached to the Guards Corps as a cadet. In 1900 he returned to 
Wuchang and became a Major in the cavalry, shortly afterwards 
being raised to the rank of Colonel of the 21st Brigade. In 1902 
he attended military manceuvres in Japan, and in 1905 was in 
charge of the manceuvres at Changteh, his rank then being Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the 8th Division. From then to the time of 
the Revolution in 1911 he held several posts. among them being 
Commander of the Liu Chu squadron, Commandant of the 
Ssu Hu Torpedo boat flotilla, co-Director of the Military 
Academy, Deputy-Director of the Hanyang Arsenal, and 
Superintendent of the Military Middle School. After the out- 
break of revolution at Wuchang on October 10, 1911, he was 
elected Tutuh (or Military Governor) of Hupeh Province, and 
for the first time his name-became known throughout the world. 
Indeed, before the revolution he was scarcely known in China, 
except in military circles, his modesty and general unobtrusive- 
ness keeping him in the background; characteristics which also 
enabled his rivals to prevent him obtaining the highest military 
rank and duties in the province, a post to which he was fully 
entitled. 

With the success of the Revolution General Li naturally 
became the head of the Central Military Government, and later 
Generalissimo of the Army and Navy. ‘The establishment of 
the Republic found him unanimously elected Vice-President, and 
as Chief of Staff he rendered splendid service in the union of 
the armies of the North and South. 

General Li refrained from taking any part in the revolt in 
1913, and likewise he was steadfast in his resistance of tempta- 
tion to back the monarchy movement. Yuan Shih-kai created 
Generul Li a Prince, but the Hero of the Revolution was proof 
against titles and their emoluments, and stoutly withstood the 
pressure of many influential persons tc associate himself with the 
movement which eventually brought about the collapse of its 
founder. 

His consistent attitude in this respect increased the regard 
which his old revolutionary associates entertained for him and 
naturally when the power of Yuan Shih-kai obviously began 
to fail and the retirement of the President was demanded, 
his name was the one foremost on the lips of all for the Presi- 
dency. The Military Commission which was formed at Canton 
to manage the affairs of the Independent Provinces nominated Li 
Yuan-hung as President, and while it was unwise at that moment 
to have done so, Li being virtually a prisoner in Peking, still, 
happily, no harm befell, though he was unable to make any public 
statement as to whether he favored the attitude of the Indepen- 
dent provinces or not. Pending developments he decided to 
remain quietly in Peking, and the war in Europe gave him ample 
scope for military study. He became extremely well-versed in 
the various phases of the great struggle and perhaps grasped the 
military situation as well as any foreigner not actually on the 
spot or with special information. In fact his knowledge of the 
armies at war and their tactics has proved strikingly accurate. 

As was to be expected his succession to the Presidency was 
acclaimed throughout the country, and the least that can be said 
is that China is peculiarly fortunate in having such a man ready 
at hand to step into the shoes of Yuan Shih-kai, who had the re- 
putation among certain foreigners of being the only great and 
capable man in the country. Li Yuan-hung has not had the 
administrative experience of his predecessor, but he enjoys the 
reputation of possessing a sterling character, and a heart loyal 
and patriotic to the core. With these attributes, and with his 
readiness to share responsibility, he should be able to make his 
occupation of the office of Chief Executive a happy one for 
China. His modesty and lack of personal ambition, combined 
with his love for his country, fit him to succeed one who has 
been prompted mostly by shortsightedness to destroy what might 
otherwise have been a great name in the history of China. 


THE TASK OF CHINA’S NEW GOVERNMENT 


According to Chinese mythology a gentleman named Pan Ku 
worked for 18,000 years with a mallet and chisel shaping the 
earth, and his labors were said to have been completed by three 
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other individuals known as the celestial, terrestrial and human 
sovereigns, who also each toiled for 18,000 years. The result of 
all their work was China, and to the ancients in this land China 
was the world. What these energetic gentlemen began has 
lasted for innumerable centuries, and with the effluxion of time 
the Celestial denizens have made the painful discovery that China 
is but a fraction of the world after all, and what there is of it, 
great as is the fraction, has not been really finished. 


In the matter of government it is recorded that a patriarchal 
system obtained from the earliest times until somewhere about 
B.C. 2356) when the immortal Yao began his reign and 
introduced the monarchical system. Yao passed the Throne on 
to Shun, and both are exhibited by Confucius and Mencius as 
patterns of virtue whose lives and conduct should be emulated by 
all Chinese. 


True to teaching, all Chinese have never tired of alluding 
to Yao and Shun, particularly when dealing with the shortcom- 
ings of contemporary rulers, and oftentimes Yu, who succeeded 
Shun, and who established the first Chinese dynasty, is also 
coupled with the other two as the best of Chinese Emperors. It 
was Yu in fact who believed in allowing the people personally to 
air their grievances, and to facilitate this he hung outside of his 
palace a drum, a gong, a triangle of sounding stone, and a rattle. 
Each had its particular use. If some wight utilised the drum the 
Emperor knew nue had some one at hand who intended to berate 
him on the question of virtue; if the gong sounded he knew that 
he was going to be taken to task on the manner of his life; if the 
stone instrument became resonant he realised that famine or 
rebellion was in the land and had to be spoken of, and if the rattle 
shook the welkin he knew that some magistrate had failed in the 
proper dispensation of Justice. If the rattle were available these 
days it would be working twenty-four hours a day. 


Yu began his reign B.C. 2205 and ended it B.C. 1818—a 
very, very long time ago. Yet, since that period China has not 
made any particular advance on the methods of Yao and Shun 
and Yu. If it had, the names of this trio would not be so 
constantly on the lips of present day people, and Chinese 
literature would be robbed of some excellent if oft-quoted and 
hopeless classical allusions. But the great, and in many ways 
useless, gap between these beneficent ancients and the energetic 
moderns who are responsible for the introduction of a democratic 
form of government,—which after all is not so extraordinary in 
its modernity as to be incompatible with Chinese social and 
political life—is not so great that it and its rotten precedents 
cannot be forgotten. The good intentions of Yu with his drum, 
his gong, his stone triangle, and his rattle, might, however, well be 
remembered and perhaps be regarded as a starting point by those 
who now have the chance of an aeon to bring happiness and 
prosperity to the great Chinese people, and well might they 
metaphorically suspend outside the Presidential Palace or 
the Parliament Buildings an equipment of orchestral instruments 
whereon the humble eleemosynary dweller in the land as well as 
the bloated plutocrat might at odd times sound a warning that he 
had something of good to the State to communicate to the 
listening legislators. The voice of the people has so long been 
shut down with the clamp of despotism that it can now well be 
liberated, and that work should be of the first undertaken by the 
new Government if the Republic is to be what its founders have 
tga fought for and what many of them truly hope it will 
achieve. 

There are so many ills under which the ‘Chinese have 
labored that it is difficult to enumerate them; really difficult to 
know where to say the Government should commence to work 
with the pruning knife. It will not go wrong, however, if it 
decides to strike out with all its power at the generally inefficient 
and corrupt official system obtaining throughout the provinces, a 
system which has methodically throttled the liberty of the people 
and held in duress the central administration. The provincial 
mandarin of the old days has not, speaking generally, been 
improved upon by the provincial official of recent times. All 
have been uniformly disregardful of the actual public weal; all 
have permitted the perpetuation of peculation of public revenues ; 
all have with sinister contempt remained heedless of the rights of 
those who pay taxation; very, very few have really endeavored 
‘oearn their salary by doing a day’s work, and fewer have 
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applied revenues to the improvement or inauguration of public 
utilities on a proper basis. The silted canals, the decayed 
bridges, the absolute absence of decent roads alone cry out 


‘against the maladministration of public funds. 


A thorough reform of the methods of collection of taxation 
in China would preserve to the national Treasury sufficient of 
the collectable revenues to pay off the national debt almost 
immediately after reorganization. All that is required is a 
systematization of revenue collection—a strict accounting of 
every cent received. With reform in this direction and the 
disbandment of the huge force of brigands classed as soldiers, 
security could be given to life and property—a boon that would 
earn for the government securing it the life-long gratitude of the 
people. Monuments that would be erected in honour of such an 
achievement would outlive the Great Wall. 


Never have the Chinese been able to develop their resources 
upon a proper basis; always officialdom has stood over enter- 
prises inaugurated by Chinese ready to bleed those who might 
stand a possible chance of profiting from them; taxes and 
surtaxes have been levied with a recklessness and abandon 
staggering not only to enterprise but to trade and commerce; 
whole districts, as we pointed out in a recent issue, have been 
brought to stagnation and the people have been driven to 
brigandage by the utter shortsightedness of crassly ignorant and 
greedy officials tar removed from the Capital. Nor, for that 
matter, has the Central Government, even since the establishment 
of the Republic, taken the steps that ought to have been taken to 
relieve the situation by the introduction of proper laws to protect 
industry and trade. 


The imposition of the inland tax known as “likin” has 
increased rather than diminished, though commissions have, it 
must be said, recently been sent out to investigate the methods of 
taxation with a view to reform. But this could have been done, 
and the whole system could have been improved years ago if 
officialdom had so desired. China’s apparent stagnation in a 
miry rut while the rest of the world has leaped forward in 
innumerable directions, scientific and otherwise, is due solely and 
wholly to the official system. 


The great potentialities of this country could if developed 
with wisdom and honesty guarantee China affluent existence as 
an absolutely self-contained and independent country. No power 
in the world has at its disposal the tremendous asset of a vast 
peaceful and industrious population such as exists in China. The 
enormous energy expended annually by the people in the titanic 
struggle against great odds to eke out an existence could if 
marshalled under proper conditions and direction build China up 
to a condition of wealth and greatness such as has been achieved 
by any other nation in the world. 


What it is in the composition of the Chinese that permits 
them so absolutely to disregard those startling developments in 
foreign countries which make for the amelioration of the con- 
dition of the people, to say nothing of the advancement of 
national power, baffices even the most astute psychologists. 
Whatever failing it is, it is national, and if it is not merely sheer 
lethargy, or innate reluctance to accept responsibility for 
innovations, or just deplorable disregard of realities, and 
complete scorn of the commonweal, the new government will 
surely quickly act to eradicate the grave conditions which have 
for so long been strangling the nation and holding it up to the 
contempt of the wide world. 


Industrial development, the unshackling of commerce, the 
opening of the country to trade, the application of the draft 
mining laws which the late Minister for Commerce, Agriculture 
and Industry had prepared, and which were referred to in an 
article in the last issue of this journal, should be undertaken 
concurrently with wholesale reform of taxation. And in con- 
junction with this work the army should receive the closest 
attention. To reduce the army and make it an agency for 
national good is about the most difficult task the new government 
will have to attempt, but it must not be shirked. At present the 
Chinese army is not a particle of use for the performance of 
what its proper function should be,—to safeguard China against 
outside foes. It is a standing menace to the country itself. 
Composed mostly of venal riff-raff, and commanded by individual 
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officers who maintain their independence of the Central 
authority whenever it suits them, it is the gravest danger to a 
peaceful development of the country. To separate military 
dominance from politics is essential if China is ever to get upon 
her feet, and by a gradual process the new government should be 
able to define the activities of the generals, and curtail the size of 
the army by the employment of soldiers who should be disbanded 
upon the construction of roads for commercial and military 
purposes or upon the installation of public utilities. Soldiers 
could be detailed in large numbers to handle picks and shovels 
instead of firearms. If they developed a dislike for work refusal 
of duty should lead to their dismissal, and disbandment auto- 
matically could thus be brought about. A large section of the 
army—the pick of the troops—could be transformed into a 
gendarmerie for the proper policing of the country, and the 
balance of the army could be placed upon a proper basis for 
national use. The question, we know, bristles with difficulties 
which cannot be dealt with in an off-handed manner, but failure 
to tackle it is to acknowledge that the army, not the government, 
is supreme and rules the country. 

The new Government will start upon its work with a 
prospect of being able to cut a wide swathe through the thicket 
of general rottenness which has through the years sprung up in 
the fertile soil of ignorance, corruption, and incompetence, and it 
can do this if it abandons once and for all the strangling practice 
of acting only on precedents set by benighted ancients whose one 
object seemed to be to keep the people stupid and in a state of 
utter subjection. 

Since the Chinese are so fond of taking refuge in the 
classics let them skip the centuries that have flown since Emperor 
Yu attempted to give all and sundry a chance to make their ideas 
known, and develop what that worthy man might have attained 
to in the matter of providing a popular government had he but 
known what was required or lived in these advanced times. Yu 
had in him the makings of a ruler who would have done credit to 
the world—and the new Government has the opportunity which 
no other government in China has had the good fortune to secure 
to transform completely what has in the past been considered 
adequate administration. If it does not take it there is but one 
end—and that is a combination among the Powers, or certain of 
them, to see to it that reorganization is undertaken for the good 
of the country as well as for the benefit of themselves and the 
world in general. China is too proximate to world currents to 
escape much longer the consequences of their force, and this 
should be realised by those who have fought for a chance and 
secured it. 


SAVING THE GOOSE THAT LAYS THE 
GOLDEN EGGS 


Governor-General W. Cameron Forbes, when Chief Execu- 
tive of the Philippine Islands, in a memorable address before the 
Manila Merchants Association, called attention to the deplorable 
tendency on the part of the Filipino to adulterate the product of 
his fields and groves down to the lowest limit at which the same 
would be accepted by the world. he fallacy of this was clearly 
pointed out and remedies suggested by the then Governor-General. 
The present administration has made a marked advance in 
following out this suggestion, which Mr. Forbes was unable to 
do because of the end of his tenure of office. On another page 
of this issue will be found a resume of the first year’s workings 
of the compulsory hemp growing law, a measure which was 
designed for the sole purpose of saving the Filipino from the 
consequences of his own folly. 

Manila hemp had been going down in the scale of value, 
until it was beginning to be looked upon with suspicion by those 
who had previously placed their faith in it and relied for the 
safety of their ships upon hawsers made from this material. 
The year’s work has shown that the fiber law drawn up by 
Mr. M. M. Saleeby, Fiber Expert of the Bureau of Agriculture, 
is well adapted to meet conditions and that it has effected a 
material enhancement of the value of this greatest Philippine 
product as compared with competing fibers of the world. 
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Once upon a time Philippine indigo brought almost the 
highest price in the world’s market. It was an excellent product 
and compared favorably with the best of the Indian output, but 
its price was so high that the Filipino thought he might sell a 
little added material such as sand, which cost him nothing, at 
the price of indigo. The result was that indigo cultivation 
ended in the Philippines long before the synthetic product 
compelled a similar cessation of cultivation in the other great 
indigo producing countries. 


Copra is another case in point, and a vastly more important 
one, since it stands second to hemp in volume and value of 
product. In this case the cocoanut grower does not add foreign 
materials but if by chance he produces an extra good grade of 
product, he will mix with it a little of poorer grades made from 
immature nuts, in the expectation that it will get by the eye of 
the buyer’s inspector. Perhaps it does for a time, but the day 
soon comes when the rapacity of the adulterator leads him to 
overstep good judgment and the product is graded lower and 
lower until, as is now the case, Philippine copra brings the lowest 
price of any copra in the world. 


With the experience gained from the fiber law, and with 
due regard to the experience of other countries, it would seem 
feasible to draw a workable law for the protection of the copra 
market’s “golden goose’’ and put a-stop to this tendency to 
cheapen the products on which the prosperity of the Philippine 
Islands depends. Samoan copra, which was formerly worse 
even than the Philippine, judging from the market prices, which 
are the sole criterion of the relative excellence of the country’s 
products, has vastly improved during the past ten years under 
legislation that forbade the picking of cocoanuts before they had 
reached full ripeness on the trees. Any grower who offered 
copra made from immature nuts was fined and the copra 
destroyed. The result has been greater prosperity for the 
natives and a rise in the estimation of the world for copra 
formerly almost a drug on the market. 


The causes which brought Samoan copra down to such a 
low level prevail to-day in the Philippines. Not only does the 
grower persist in picking immature nuts whenever he needs the 
money or when copra is bringing a little higher price than usual, 
but he cuts short the time of drying and therefore the product 
is poorly prepared for the market, whether this preparation 
consists in sun-drying or smoking on the native grill. Copra 
buyers quite generally find a decrease in quality whenever the 
market value rises. 


Now that the hemp law is working so satisfactorily, the 
Philippine government should extend it in principle to other 
industries, and evolve regulation whereby the copra grower be 
given the same protection from himself as is now offered the 
hemp planter. In the case of hemp it is not difficult to esti- 
mate the added value produced by the grading law, but in the 
matter of copra were the Filipino to produce an average grade 
equal to the poorer grades of Ceylon they would distribute 
among themselves upwards of Pesos 3,000,000 a year, judging 
from the present value of the crop. Surely to secure such a 
result it is worth while to incur the opposition that surely would 
meet such a demand on the part of the government to interfere 
with the liberty of the copra grower to make just as bad copra 
as he pleased. The final result will be the same as in the hemp 
industry, and the grower in the end will thank the Government 
for its efforts on his behalf. 


JAPAN’S SHIPPING CONQUEST 


A new menace and an exceedingly serious hindrance to trade 
between China and foreign countries, especially concerning Great 
Britain and the United States, has recently developed and has 
created a situation in which the capture of China’s entire export 
trade by Japan is imminent. It is imminent if it has not already 
come about. 


Knowledge of the situation first began to break upon 
the British and American merchants when in response to 
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recent cabled requests from London for prices they submitted 
bids for the supply for certain Chinese commodities which, 
instead of being accepted as in former times, were rejected with 
the comment “Price too high.’ This happened not only in some 
of the smaller lines of business but in two of the great export 
products of China, vegetable oils and oil seeds, on which the 
particular merchants tendering were convinced they could quote 
as low prices as any one. 


Refusal of first cffers led some of them to quote new prices 
without commission, quoting the exact cost, insurance and 
freight on the goods in question. Again the reply came back 
that the prices were too high. Closer inquiry developed that 
Japanese houses, or British houses in London acting as agents 
for Japanese, were making much lower quotations. How they 
could do this the British and American firms failed to under- 
stand, since, in some cases they know that slightly higher prices 
had been paid by Japanese for Chinese exports than they them- 
selves were willing to offer. 

Then came a bombshell in the publication by the Japanese 
of revised schedules of freight from Kobe to the United 
Kingdom. By these schedules it was shown that Japanese 
steamers were taking groundnut cargo, for example, at 48 shil- 
lings a ton from Kobe to Hull whereas the Homeward Conference 
rate as published by that body was 190 shillings. Since the rate 
from Shanghai to Kobe is about $6 Mexican a ton, or at the 
then rate of exchange, about 11 shillings, it appears that Japa- 
nese shippers can purchase China products in Shanghai or other 
ports, ship them to Kobe and tranship to the United Kingdom 
for about 60 shillings a ton, plus the cost of transshipment. This 
gives the Japanese an immense advantage over shippers on 
British and other vessels charging the Homeward Conference 
rates of 130 shillings a ton. 


It is obvious that ro firm compelled to pay the Conference 
rates can hope to compete in any product which the Japanese care 
to handle, and it also follows that the Japanese buyers of Chi- 
nese products are able to pay several Mexican dollars a picul 
more for China products, thus stifling all present competition in 
buying, although the ultimate effect of this monopoly probably 
will be not to raise prices but to lower them, as the Japanese is a 
good business man and always pays as little as he can for any 
product he desires. 


The question may be raised why the British and American 
shippers do not take the line of least resistance and avoid pay- 
ment of the 190 shillings Conference rate by shipping through 
Kobe. This is impossible since the Japanese have carefully 
closed this outlet to other nationalities and their polite reply to 
merchants seeking cargo space for such shipments is that they 
have no room on their ships te accommodate the same. Whether 
this statement is actually according to fact at the time the space 
is requested or not, does not matter, since even with the Japanese 
shipping and all the ships running under the Conference rate, 
there is still a sufficient deficit of cargo space and the Japanese 
need only go out into the market in China to buy any amount of 
products needed to fill their holds. 


Thus far, only the question of British and American trade 
with Great Britain has been dealt with, but it would also appear 
that those doing business with the United States, especially with 
the West Coast, are in a similar predicament as regards Japanese 
competition. The rate from Kobe to the West Coast is $8 gold 
per ton according to the last advertised rates of the Japanese 
subsidized lines whose maximum charges are regulated by the 
Japanese Government. Add to this the freight of $11 Mexican 
from Shanghai to Kobe, or about $5.50 gold, and it becomes 
evident that Japanese shippers can land Chinese products in San 
Francisco or Seattle for the freight charge of $13.50 gold, plus 
the cost of transshipment in a Japanese port, which probably 
runs less than 50 cents gold a ton, making a total freight and 
handling charge of $14. The Pacific Conference rates are $24 
gold a ton, which gives the Japanese an advantage of $10 a ton, 
so that no American shipper or any other than Japanese, can 
hope to compete. 


_ While the effect at present is evidently to restrict trade in 
China products to the Japanese, it must not be forgotten that 
when trade lines are once established in China they tend to 
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persist, and Japan’s monopoly of the field to the exclusion of all 
other competitors, gives her an opportunity of securing a 
strangle hold on the China market which may be difficult to 
shake off when normal conditions as regards shipping return. 


The beautiful thing about this competition is that it is 
perfectly legitimate and has come about through the fact that 
Japan has been handed the dominance of the Pacific by the 
enforced withdrawal of the Pacific Mail lines and the general 
lack of American ships in Pacific waters. In fact so greatly 
have the Japanese been aided in their policy of “ peaceful 
penetration ” by the present shipping conditions that their entire 
diplomatic attituge towards China shows signs of a change. 
Their subconscious argument probably is “ What is the necessity 
of force or threat of the same as displayed in the famous twenty- 
one demands, when the shipping situation has put us ina position 
simply to let economic advantages do their work and secure us 
that dominant place in the trade of China which we have so 
long contended was ours by right of proximity.”’ 


Be that as it may, other nations engaged in business in 
China are not viewing with complacency the advance of Japan’s 
commercial place at their expense, especially now that efforts on 
their part to secure relief by lower rates on the China run have 
proved unavailing, and strong representations made to the 
British Government have failed to reduce the rates of the 
British owned ships in the least. When it is considered that 
even the 48 shilling rate from Kobe to United Kingdom ports 
represents a considerable increase over conditions prior to the 
war and that Japanese subsidized lines are making money hand 
over fist, declaring unprecedented dividends, it would appear 
that this firm combination of Japanese merchants and ship owners 
is being enabjed to build such a wall around the trade of China 
that even a sweeping slash in rates will fail to demolish it. Past 
experience has proved that the Japanese can run their ships on 
lower freight rates than those of other nationalities, so that it 
may take sterner competition than ever has occurred in the past 
to make a breach in the new economic wall which Japan has 
constructed around China, a wall in which no diplomatic 
representations can force an “open door” since it is all so 
simple and above-board, being based on conditions over which 
diplomacy has no control. : 


JAPAN AND FORMOSAN FORESTS 





The British Consul at Tamsui reports that the exploitation 
of the extensive forests in the interior of Formosa is a matter 
which has been engaging the attention of the Government » 
authorities for some years past. Tree-felling in the Mount 
Ari forests has been rapidly proceeded with and in 1915 the first 
trial exports of Arisan timber to foreign countries took place. 
The amount of timber now produced at Arisan is about 3,000,000 
cubic feet per annum. The most up-to-date methods of timber 
extraction are employed and the logs are sent down to the yard 
at Kagi. This timber yard is situated on land adjoining the 
starting point of the Arisan Railway, which runs for a distance 
of 41 miles up the slopes of the mountain.- Aerial wire trans- 
porters have been installed and the collecting power of the 
machinery now in use is from 10,800 to 14,400 cubic feet per 
working day of ten hours. 


Two new forests have been discovered, one in Taichu 
Prefecture on the slopes of Mount Hassen, and the other in 
Giran Prefecture in the upper reaches of the River 
Daidakusuikei in the neighbourhood of Mount Sansei. Accord- 
ing to present estimates, the area of the Hassen forest is about 
one-half the area of that at Mount Ari, while the forest in Giran 
Prefecture is one and a half times as large as the Arisan forest. 


The enormous difficulties encountered at Arisan in extract- 
ing the timber, which necessitated the construction of the rail- 
way above referred to, will not, it is thought, be experienced at 
either of the new forests, as there are convenient waterways for 
floating the logs down to the sea coast or railway. 
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RESTORATION OF REPUBLICANISM IN CHINA 





Yuan Shih-kai Dies and is Succeeded by Li Yuan-hung 


We enter upon practically the last section of our record of 
the difficulties which have been created in China by the attempt 
to restore a Monarchy, with Yuan Shih-kai as Emperor. With 
the close of last issue of the Far EasterN Review the retire- 
ment of Yuan Shih-kai was virtually decided upon, the final 

_negotiations were proceeding, preliminary arrangements had been 
made for his departure from China, and then the great solution 
came in his death on Tuesday, June6. Vice-President Li Yuan- 
hung immediately succeeded to the Presidency, thus fulfilling the 
desire of the “Independent” provinces, and meeting the approval 
of the majority of those in the Northern provinces. 


In continuation of our record of the ill-fated Monarchy 
movement, which, however, has had a distinctly happy ending for 
China, it must be remarked that the failure of the Nanking Con- 
ference had a disturbing effect towards the end of May. ‘The 
Conference faded out of existence after having cast a vote in 
favour of the retirement of Yuan Shih-kai, though General Feng 
Kuo-chang and others deny the report. That the result of the 
conference was not according to the desires of certain of the 
promotors, however, is certain. They aimed at securing a 
unanjmous vote for the retention of Yuan Shih-kai as President 
withf limited powers, and report has it that expectations were 
congpletely upset by the enthusiasm of the delegates for his 
retifement. This was practically the last public effort made to 
retain Yuan and even his closest supporters began to realise that 
the inevitable would have to be faced. 


Szechuan Declared Independence 


As was expected Szechuan Province declared independence, 
thus giving convincing evidence that genuine sympathy with the 
South was spreading in former Northern strongholds. With the 
hope of persuading Szechuan to return to the fold the President 
issued the following Mandate on May 24: 


A circular telegram of Chiang Chun Chen Yi states: “Ina 
telegram dated the 3rd inst. I urged the Great President to retire; 
but in reply he attempted to procrastinate under the plea that he had 
to devise an effective method for future reorganisation. Conse- 
quently I sent him «nother telegram on the 12th, asking him official- 
ly to declare his retirement. But again he replied that he would 
submit the question to the discussion of the Nanking Conference, 
This clearly proves that it is not his sincere intention to retire. 
Therefore all connexion with the Great President is hereby severed, 
ete,” 


The position and office of the Great President is based on the 
election of the citizens of the five races of the whole country; and 
special provisions have been made in the Constitutiona] Compact as 
to the conditions under which the Great President must vacate 
office. The retirement of the Great President is not within the right 
of a portion of military men to demand. If such a precedent be 
created, all successors to the office of the Great President—no matter 
who they may be—will be liable to face the opposition of the military 
men of a few provinces, who may league together and demand by 
force of arms their retirement. Disturbances will then be con- 
tinuous; and the disaster of internal strife which has been prevailing 
for many years in Mexico, will result. A step that would have this 
effect is therefore not to be expected of any one who has any spark 
of humanity and patriotism in him. 


As to the idea of severing connexion with me in an individual 
capacity. I have to observe that I am the Great President: and it is 
therefore just as impossible to separate me from the Great Presi- 
deni as it is to separate Chen Yi from the Chiang Chun of Szechuan. 
I am still occupying the position of the Great President and continue 
to represent the Chung Hua Min Kuo in accordance with the Con- 
stitutional Compact. To sever all connexion with me in my indivi- 
dual capacity differs in no sense from severing all connexion with 
the state. The real situation cannot be misrepresented by juggling 
with words. Nor is it possible to disregard the law. 


I, the Great President, however, wish to point out that I 
intended to retire long before Chen Yi and others made their 
demand in that sense. I have on many occasions privately consulted 
important high officials on the question of future reorganisation; 
and they have all been of the view that the consequence of such a 
step, whether in respect of internal or diplomatic relations, would 
be great unless the same should be taken with great care: without 


such care disaster might befall the nation. In reply to the telegram 
of Chen Yi dated the 3rd and received on the 6th, I replied that the 
suggestion coincided with my heart’s desire. As the situation here 
necessitates an adequate plan for future reorganisation, Chen Yi 
was asked confidentially to consult with the Government regarding 
the same. Ina telegram of Chen Yi’'s dated the 6th, he stated that 
he proposed to secure the views of other provinces and would elect 
Chiang Chun Feng Kuo-chang to act as arbitrator, etc. In a later 
telegram, dated the 12th, Chen Yi forwarded a telegram from Tsai 
Ao requesting that the declaration of retirement be made at an early 
date. At this juncture Feng Kuo-chang and others invited the 
delegates of the provinces to a conference at Nanking for the 
purpose of discussing the Great Policy. As Chen Yi had himself 
proposed to elect Chiang Chun Feng Kuo-chang to strike the happy 
medium, it was only proper that I should refer the question to the 
Nanking Conference. Yet in spite of the fact that Chen Yi was 
ordered confidentially to consult the Government, he has refused to 
do so and sought to condemn me for procrastination. Chen Yi him- 
self proposed to ask Feng Kuo-chang to act as an arbitrator and yet 
he now says that it is not my sincere intention to retire. His words 
are contradictory, showing that he has been changing his views 
according to his whims. It is beyond my understanding what he 
means by severing all connexion with me. 


I, being a man of small virtue and little ability and daily embar- 
rassed by difficulties and hardship, am eagerly longing to fulfil my 
long cherished intention, I can say without reserve that I have not 
the slightest idea of lingering at or refusing to give up my position 
of authority. But the punitive forces from various quarters total 
over 100,000; and Chinese and foreign merchants, who are collected 
in large numbers along the Yangtse, all need protection. And as 
the views of many provinces are by no means uniform but of a 
most extreme nature, danger now lurks in every corner. The 
reasons for this state of affairs are confused. If 1 should suddenly 
take my departure without having devised an adequate measure for 
the future welfare of the country, the country will certainly break 
up into pieces; and the confusion will then be more than double that 
of the present day. In such a vain attempt to secure a mere reputa- 
tion for virtue, I would have sown the seeds of many dangers for 
the country. Seeing that this does not agree with my original 
intention to save the country, I would be ashamed to face my coun- 
trymen if I were to do so. In my view the devising of a plan for 
future welfare is the key to the safety of the country; and it must 
be attended to in an effective manner. : 

I shall retire into private life as soon as an adequate method is 
found. I shall consider it my greatest fortune if the day will come 
when I shall be relieved of my heavy burdens. 

On the 15th. the representatives of the provinces met at Nan- 
king to discuss the Great Policy. Orders were given to Feng Kuo- 
chang on that day thoroughly to discuss the question and to consult 
the Central Government from time to time to arrive at an adequate 
method so that all might share in the responsibilities and that the 
State might be kept intact and not thrown into a state of ruin, But 
up till now no reply has been received from that quarter, While 
the glory or otherwise of one person is an insignificant affair, the 
safety of the nation is paramount in importance. I, the Great 
President, have always placed the salvation of the country before 
everything else. As long as I am in office I shall shoulder the 
responsibility. I shail under no circumstance give free rein to any 
passing mood of temper or to sacrifice all for the sake of my reputa- 
tion, which will cause the country to suffer dangers of extraor- 
dinary magnitude. Some day impartial criticism will triumph; and 
it is not my wish to regard praise or criticism just now. My wish to 
retire is my own and originated with myself. I have not_the 
slightest idea of lingering with a longing heart at my post. Chen 
Yi is now at Chengtu, which is far away from here. He has been 
therefore looking at the situation in the Capital through a smoked 
screen, and he does not realise the importance of making the 
necessary preparations for future welfare. This I have noted with 
great regret. A mandate has been issued ordering Chen Yi to 
vacate his post and come up to Peking to discuss the matters of 
future reorganisation. Let him start on his journey without delay. 
This is my order. 


Naturally, the order issued to the Chiangchun of Szechuan 
to come to Peking was disregarded, and it was obvious that 
Peking had completely lost control of the great province. 


A further shock was administered to the Capital a few days 
after Szechuan seceded by a notification that the province of 
Hunan had also decided to cast in its lot with the “Independents,” 
a telegram to that effect arriving in Peking on May 29. This 
secession was not at all unexpected, the Chiangchun being a 
brother of Tung Hua-lung, a leading Republican. 
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Shantung Province was ‘constantly in the mouth of Dame 
Rumour, as a secessionist, but despite the efforts made by the 
Republicans in various localities, and especially at Tsinanfu, the 
high officials remained loyalto Peking. The disturbing feature of 
the movement to bring about the secession of Shantung was, of 
course, the active participation of Japanese. Even the Republican 
leaders in Shanghai became anxious lest the Japanese should 
succeed in compromising them to the ultimate danger of the 
country. 

Yuan Disclaims Responsibility 


‘The success of the Republicans in obtaining the overt 
assistance of Szechuan and Hunan affected the Chief Executive 
seriously and on May 29 he issued the following lengthy Man- 
date in which he disclaimed responsibility for the Monarchy 
movement ; 


Liu Kuan-hsiung, Minister of Navy, who has returned from a 
cruise in the South, has personally informed me that since the 
cancellation of the monarchy, there has been a general confusion of 
views, and diverse rumours have been in circulation. Those bent on 
trouble have been creating disturbances by inventing curious versions 
of the cancellation. For this reason he asks that the entire story of 
the monarchist movement be plainly given in order to expel doubts 
in the mind of the peopie, ete. 


A special mandate was issued by me, the Great President, on 
the 21st of the 3rd month of this year, cancelling the acceptance of 
the monarchy effected on the 11th of the 12th month of last year, 
and condemning myself by stating at the same time that my lack of 
virtue and ability was in truth responsible for failure to win the 
hearts of the people and to realize fully the actual state of affairs. | 
have had no wish to say too much respecting the subject. But those 
who are opposed to me have recently invented curious tales, calcu- 
lated to misrepresent all rea] facts. The harm involved in damaging 
the reputation of one person and misrepresenting facts is compar- 
atively small; but disturbing the peace and order of the country as 
a result of agitating the current opinion of the whole country, is, 
however, great. 1 am therefore compelled to give a complete and 
clear account of all the facts so that the whole country may know 
and rumour may be stopped and peace and order maintained, 


Last year the ordinary people of the various provinces and 
special administrative areas as well as the people and nobles of the 
Manchu, Mongolian, Mohammedan and Tibetan races approached 
at various times the Tsan Cheng Yuan, which was then acting in the 
capacity of the Legislature, submitting their request for a change of 
the Kuo-ti. As Great President | could not express any view on 
the subject, while it was my duty to maintain the then existing form 
of State. 1 accordingly delegated Yang Shih-chi, Senior Under- 
Secretary of State, to the Li Fa Yuan to declare that the change of 
Kuo-ti was not suited to the demands of the time. As to the 
petition of the citizens. its purpose was to strengthen the foundation 
of the country and to raise the standing of the country to a higher 
level. As the constitution of the Min Kuo was then in the process 
of making, I expressed the view that a careful consideration of the 
conditions would result in the discovery of an excellent law. Thus 
it is shown that my action was to guide the petitions of the citizen- 
within the bonds of the Constitution. Since the procedure for the pro- 
mulgation of the constitution was based on the Constitutional Compact 
of the Min Kuo, the maintenance of the Kuo-ti was necessarily includ- 
ed therein. Later on the Tsan Cheng Yuan—in compliance with the 
petitions of the people of the various provinces and special adminis- 
trative areas as well as the Manchu, Mcngolian, Mohammedan and 
Tibetan people and nobles—made a recommendation to the Govern- 
inent either toconvene the Citizens’ Convention at an earlier date 
or devise other adequate means for ascertaining the will of the 
people in order to arrive at a fundamental solution. 


In reply, 1, the Great President, stated that as the Citizens’ 
Convention was empowered to decide the constitution, the will of 
the people should be ascertained when the Citizens’ Convention met 
after the completion of the final election. This action of mine was 
also based on the idea of the keeping within the bonds of the Constitu- 
tion of the Min Kuo. The Li Fa Yuan, as a result of the second 
petition of the Union of Petitioners of the whole Country and the 
Society of the Representatives of the Public People of the whole 
Country, held another meeting and passed a resolution to the effect 
that in accordance with the provisions of Article 8 of Chapter 1 of 
the Constitutional Compact, which states that the sovereign rights 
of the Chun Hua Min Kuo are vested in the entire body of the 
citizens, the question of Kuo-ti should be settled by the Convention 
of the Representatives of the Citizens, The Li Fa Yuan also passed 
the organisation law for the same for promulgation. The original 
despatch of the Li Fa Yuan states that, while the Yuan was not 
prepared to discuss the decision already made by the Great Presi- 
dent, the Yuan was of the opinion that in view of the fact that the 
question had been referred to the Yuan for reconsideration in 
obedience to the will of the people, the maintenance or change of 
the Kuo-ti should follow the will of the people. The Li Fa Yuan 
accordingly decided to settle the question by a process of voting 
which would enable the representatives to record their free will by 
writing either the word “‘approve”’ or “oppose.’’ Thus it was seen 





that the Li Fa Yuan was prompted by their wish to respect the will 
of the people in making the said law. It then became my duty to 
promulgate the same. ; 


At that time the princes and nobles of the Manchus and 
Mongolians as well as the civil and military officers of the various 
provinces and special administrative areas continued to pray for the 
immediate adoption of a constitutional monarchy in words at once 
sincere and earnest and in a sense indicating that they were not 
willing to wait. 1, the Great President, continued to be of the view 
that as the change of the Kuo-ti was a matter of grave conse- 
quences, it should not be undertaken in too great a hurry. But in 
view of the provision of the Constitutional Compact which provides 
that the sovereign rights of the Chung Hua Min Kuo are vested in 
the entire body of the citizens, the decision of the citizens to change 
the form of Kuo-ti could not be interfered with. Nevertheless I merely 
ordered the officials under me to maintain peace and order in their 
respective localities and to wait see for the final decision of the 
citizens, - Thus it is shown that I, the Great President. was unwilling 
to listen too readily to the pressing prayers and persistently sought 
to ascertain the real wish of the people for my guidance. My 
desire to respect the sovereign rights of the people can, therefore, 
be laid before the world without a blush. 


Furthermore, repeated orders were given to the various super- 
intendents of elections in the provinces and special administrative 
areas, strictly cautioning them to exercise special care and not to 
allow matters to be done in a hurry as that would result in corruption. 
Tung Kang, Chief of the Supreme Court, and Censors Tsin Pao- 
shan, Hsia Yin-kuan, Fu Tsen-hsiang and Mai Ti-yen were ordered 
to investigate the election process of the Convention of the Repre- 
sentatives of the Citizens and to correct or cancel any feature that 
was not in accordance with law. I, the Great President, have there- 
fore done everything I could to ascertain the real will of the people 
by taking measures to prevent every possible corruption, the same 
being in pursuance of my wish to respect the will of the people. 


When the Convention of the Representatives of the Citizens 
reported and submitted to me the number of votes, which were 
unanimous for the adoption of the constitutional monarchy, and 
when the representatives of the citizens honoured me, the Great 
President, with the throne, and when the Li Fa Yuan in compliance 
with the request and acting as the Principal Representatives, prayed 
that I should ascend the throne, I, the Great President—while on 
the one hand believing that there was no ground for me to discuss 
the question of Kuo-ti, already settled by the Representatives of 
the Citizens in accordance with the provisions of the Constitutional 
Compact which state that the sovereign rights of the Chung Hua 
Min Kuo are vested in the entire body of the citizens—was, when 
the question of the designation come under consideration, fully 
aware of the fact that there was no achievement of mine worthy 
of mention, while my virtue was by no means spotless. 


Furthermore, as I, the Great President, had taken an oath 
before the Tsan Yi Yuan that I would do my best to maintain the 
Republic, I realised that | would be violating my oath and placing 
myself in an impeachable position if I were to set up an imperial 
system for myself. I therefore returned the designation petition to 
the Li Fa Yuan and advised it carefully to reconsider the matter 
and select and designate another person for the strengthening of 
the foundation of the nation, while in the mean time I, the Great 
President, in my original title and capacity, would maintain the 
situation throughout the country. In this my wish to refuse to set 
up an Imperial system for myself could be plainly seen. 


The Convention of the Representatives of the People and the 
Principal Representatives, however, were not willing to accept my 
sincere refusal but stated that my apology about lack of achieve- 
ments and virtue was merely an exaggerated form of politeness. 
They also expressed the view that the oath I took was based on my 
position as the Chief Executive of the country, and the position of 
the Chief Executive was based.on the Kuo-ti of the Min Kuo, while 
the Kuo-ti was based on the will of the people. Chief Executive, 
therefore, acted only in accordance with the will of the people. If the 
will of the people should be for the Republic then the oath was 
valid in the existing form of Kuo-ti, but if the will of the people 
should be for constitutional monarchy then the validity of the oath 
would change with the change of the Kuo-ti. Their prayers were 
of such an earnest pressing nature that I, the Great President, had 
no other excuse to offer them. Consequently I informed them that 
as the building of a new great empire was a matter of great 
magnitude, it should not be established in a hurry. The Ministries 
and Boards were then ordered to make careful preparations and 
report to me when the preparations were complete-so that the step 
might then be officially executed. The reason why 1, the Great 
President, did not ascend the throne under the excuse of making 
the necessary preparations was that I had never changed my deter- 
mination to reject the Throne. 


In dealing with others, I, the Great President, have always been 
guided by the principle of sincerity. It was of course possible that 
some of the officials were not sincere in designating me for the 
throne and that the views of the various political parties were aot 
judiced or that the process of election was faulty or that the final — 
balloting by the representatives was imperfect. But so far as I 
myself was concerned I only heard the earnest pleadings of unani- 
mous voices. Just as I was never anxious to witness un 
development, it never occurred to my mind to suspect insincerity on 
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the part of the petitioners [voters]. Even those who are opposed 
to me were mostly among the advocates. It was consequently 
impossible for me to dream of such a state of affairs. I do not 
ad that my fault lay in lack of wisdom and power of discerning 
things. 

When war broke out in Szechuan and Kueichow it was all that 
T could do to blame myself. Indeed the Tsan Cheng Yuan passed a 
resolution to resort to armed suppression; but the national troops 
merely defended the territory of Szechuan and Hunan and no 
attempt has ever been made to carry to the extreme the military 
campaign, On the other hand my sympathy has gone out to the 
suffering people and the thought has disturbed my mind while 
eating or sleeping. How then could I have let my original desire 
to save the country and the people to be transformed into a bone of 
contention for power and privileges. Finally a mandate was issued 
forbidding presentation of petitions and telegrams praying for the 
ascension of the throne. 

Another mandate authorised the hastening of the convocation 
of the Li Fa Yuan with the view that it might meet at an early date 
and thus enable me further to ascertain the wish of the people and 
thereby secure a means to turn the tide. I realised that I was respon- 
sible for all the sins of the people at every point of the compass, and 
I should not allow the people to suffer, or the soldiers to bear hard- 
ship, or the country to remain in a state of panic and commerce to 
decline. I searched my heart and a sense of remorse seized me. 

I therefore took the bold step of issuing a mandate, cancelling 
my acceptance of the throne and stopping all the preparations con- 
nected therewith. This i's a rough account of the facts of the whole 
movement. As the original documents are still on file it will not be 
difficult to examine the same. In addition to the publication of the 
petitions and telegrams from the people, troops and officials of the 
provinces and special administrative areas, praying for the change 
of the Kuo-ti, supporting the designation and praying for the early 
ascension of the throne, I hereby issue this mandate for the informa- 
tion of the whole country. 


Yuan’s effort to disclaim responsibility was unconvincing to 
the Republicans. ‘They recalled the ceremony of worship which 
he conducted at the Temple of Heaven on December 23, 1914,* 
a ceremony hitherto regarded as the privilege of the Son of 
Heaven. Also they argued that had Yuan not desired the 
Throne he had the power to suppress the whole movement at the 
outset or at any other period of its growth. 

The Financial Crisis 


The financial crisis produced by the issue of a “Moratorium” 
increased commercial difficulties and practically caused a cessa- 
tion of trade. Efforts made by the Government to obtain money 
failed and by the end of May the situation became desperate. 
Foreign banks stoutly declined to advance any revenue from the 
Salt collections, and no foreign loans could be obtained. With 
the object of increasing public confidence in the notes of the 
government banks a Mandate was issued on June 1, but it had 
no influence upon the public. The Mandate was as follows: 


Some time ago owing to the unusual financial stringency. the 
Kuo Wu Yuan issued an order suspending all payment of specie 
’ against notes of the Bank of China and Bank of Communications. 
This is obviously a temporary measure and is different from the 
issue of inconvertible notes. We learn, however, that arising from 
the suspicion of the merchants and people several forms of evil 
have sprung up in this connexion, calculated vitally to affect the 
future finance of the country. The Yuan has now been instructed 
to devise measures for the maintenance of the market. The notes of 
the two Banks are factors on which the credit of the whole country 
relies. They are, therefore, as good as actual silver and absolutely 
guaranteed by the Government. As soon as the financial market 
has improved, we guarantee that these notes shall be convertible 
into silver.as per their face value. The merchants and people 
should, therefore, not entertain suspicion but continue to use the 
same so that these notes may continue to circulate and the national 
currency be respected. The various official organs are hereby ordered 
to give instructions to this effect so that all may abide by the same. 


The Repeblicans and Parliament 


Although no communication was being held between the 
leaders of the Republicans and the Peking Government the 
Republicans were actively endeavoring to assemble the members 
of the disbanded Parliament at Shanghai. In this connexion the 
following declarations were despatched by the Military Council 
at Shaoching, in Kwangtung Province, to Li Yuan-hung, who was 
previously declared by them to be President of the Republic: 

To the Great President Li. Yuan-hung: The functions 
of this Military Council. have already been briefly stated in 
Declaration No. 4 of the Military Government of the National 
Protection Army. In order to prevent misunderstanding we hereby 
take the opportunity to issue another statement on the subject. The 
Counci] has been organised for the purpose of meeting the unpre- 
cedented situation now prevailing in the country and dealing 
with matters of the moment.which have not been provided for yb 
law. Since a good many provinces have declared their independence, 


*See the Far Eastern Revitw for February, 1915. 








there ought to be a united policy respecting military operation and 
finance. Whether in respect of diplomatic intercourse or dealings 
with Yuan Shih-kai, a unanimous policy of the entire South must 
be maintained, It is therefore an absolute necessity to form an 
organ for the purpose of bringing about perfect co-operation. 
People as well as troops of several provinces have long ago 
suggested the formation of a provisional Government. In our 
opinion, however, such a Government should only be formed by the 
mandate of the Great President and with the approval of Parlia- 
ment. Both of these requirements, however, cannot be fulfilled 
under the existing circumstances and the formation of a Government 
is therefore impossible. 

The main object of the raising of the righteous banner is to 
uphold the law of the country. How shall we be able to condemn 
Yuan if we ourselves should form a Government in violation of the 
law? But we cannot lose sight of the fact that, while a Government 
cannot be formed under the existing circumstances, the date of a 
permanent settlement is yet distant. The Jack of an organ of unity 
may result in differences of opinion, thus causing confusion. Under 
such circumstances it will be impossible to drive away the tyrant 
and suppress the enemy. This Council has, therefore, been estab- 
lished to exercise general control over military affairs. In nature 
the Military Council is not a little different from that of a regular 
Government which exercises control over every administrative 
affair of the country. The regulations provide that the Council 
shal] at once cease to exist as soon as a formal Cabinet is formed 
in accordance with law. This shows clearly how determined we are 
to avoid anything suggestive of a violation of the law. 

The second point we wish to emphasise 1s that the Council is 
not limited to the provinces which have declared their independence 
nor is it intended to exclude the provinces which have not, It 
must be remembered that the general uprising against Yuan is really 
a movement supported by the people of the whole country. Some 
provinces are slow in declaring their independence, but this is 
simply because of their geographical difficulties or other circum- 
stances. It is safe to say that the provinces which have not yet 
declared independence are just as hostile to Yuan as those that have 
already done so. The organisation of the Military Council has, 
therefore, not followed the usual line of sectional administration 
but merely calls for the qualification of the Military Councillors 
based on actual military authority. The number of Military 
Councillors will be raised as other provinces join the ranks of the 
independent provinces. The aim of the Council is to secure perfect 
understanding and co-operation and not to monopolise power and 
thus prevent individual activities. It may thus be seen under what 
difficulties and embarrassment we have worked in instituting this 
Council. In short the present time is a time for emergency 
measures, and it is with the strictest determination to confine our 
activities within the bonds of law that we have organised this 
Military Council to meet the demands of the actual situation. 

The Parliament is one of the highest independent organs of 
the State, and on it the life of the nation depends. Yuan Shih-kai, 
ex-Great President, has long entertained wild ambitions and his 
first unlawful act was unlawfully to dissolve the Parliament, 


thereby removing the only obstruction against his treasonable act | 
of converting the country into his own private property. It was | 


this absence of all processes of legal solution which compelled us to 


resort to political revolution and by raising the righteous banner j 


against the .... Heaven hath smiled on China, and the righteous 


cause has made rapid headway while the days of the “individual” jj 


are now numbered. Nevertheless it has been found necessary 
during the last few months of the military campaign to resort to 


measures of expediency in order to meet the demands of the § 
extraordinary situation. This has of course been necessary; but it © 


must be recognised that such measures cannot be retained as per- 
manent institutions. Law is the only bond which is capable of 
holding the nation together unto everlasting unity. The protection 
of the existence of the country and the life of the people can only 


be assured when every one of the citizens, including troops and § 
ordinary people, high and low, will guide their conduct by the law. | 


The reason why the citizens are so willing to sacrifice their all to 
bring about the punishment of Yuan is because the latter has during 
the last year or two aimed at suppressing and uprooting all idea of 
law from the country and endeavoured to undermine the very 
existence of the nation. The real spirit of the present righteous 


movement can be expressed in a single phrase—the protection of 


law. 
Since the Parliament is the most important organ provided for 


in the Provisional Constitution and from which all laws have their | 


origin, how shall we be able to reorganise our administrative affairs 


if the restoration of the Parliament is further delayed. We hereby 4 


notify the members of the National Assembly and call on them 


speedily to formulate a programme for the convocation and 4 © 
meeting place of the Parliament so that all unsettled questions may © 


be settled without delay, and all the organs called for by law may 
soon be organised. 

There is one more point we wish to mention in this connexion. 
As the restoration of Parliament will be based on the principle of 


upholding the law of the nation, it becomes necessary to nullify the 5 


qualifications of those members of Parliament who deliberately 


participated in the commission of treason or violated the law in | 


other respects. As to the proper procedure to be adopted for 
scrutiny and examination, efforts will be made to secure as wide 4 


representation of the public opinion as possible; and separate noti- | 


fication shall be issued as soon as a definite plan is drawn up. 


Over two hundred members of the old Parliament had | 
assembled in Shanghai, the following communication having been | 
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issued to all who could be reached: “In consequence of Yuan’s 
rebellion, the righteous troops have risen against him. The 
whole country has joined the movement like the sweeping wind; 
and a settlement of the general situation is at hand........ Yuan 
continues to show defiance behind the barricades of strong arms 
and to make use of his bottomless cunning and capacity for intrigue. 
The disturbances cannot be suppressed, unless the foundation of the 
country be at once consolidated. We, members of parliament— 
albeit we have been entrusted by the people with our duties— 
have not been able to discharge the same during the last three 
years owing to the unlawful action of Yuan. At this time of 
extraordinary national crisis, it is our duty to meet in accordance 
with law. Article 20 of the Provisional Constitution provides 
that the Senate may have full freedom to call, hold or adjourn 
meetings: Article 28 provides that the Senate shall automatically 
dissolve when the National Assembly is inaugurated; and the 
functions of the Senate shall be fulfilled by the National 
Assembly. It is thus seen that the National Assembly is 
empowered to call, hold and adjourn meetings. In order to meet 
the demands of the necessities of the situation, we have been 
holding meetings in accordance with this provision; and over two 
hundred members have now reached Shanghai for this purpose. 
We have.now the honour to issue this formal summons to all the 
members of the National Assembly, except those who are 
accomplices in Yuan’s rebellion, to report at Shanghai not later 
than June 30. A suitable place and date will then be fixed for 
the resumption of the sessions of Parliament.”’ 


Death of Yuan Shih-kai 


In the first week of June Peking came to the decision that 
the retirement of Yuan Shih-kai must be effected, and to that 
end private negotiations began with the Republican represent- 
atives in Shanghai. Steps were also taken to prepare for the 
departure from Peking, and China, of the Chief Executive, and 
arrangements were made with the American Legation for 
protection should that be nece:sary. Originally the Republicans 
demanded the punishment of the Chief Executive, as well as all 
others responsible for the Monarchy movement, but when it was 
realised that the best interests of the country would be served by 
‘the immediate retirement of Yuan Shih-kai they agreed to give 
him safe conduct providing that he would guarantee to order the 
troops under his command to accept the situation. Many Chinese 
and foreign Ministers believed that the retirement of Yuan 
Shih-kai would mean immediate mutinies of troops and conse- 
quent outrages, and this belief had more to do with the delay in 
arranging for retirement than anything else. 

By the night of June 5 the Republicans had arranged to 
waive punishment of Yuan, and no doubt the following day would 
have seen Peking accept the situation. In fact telegrams to that 
effect were awaited in Shanghai, when the announcement arrived 
that Death had claimed the right to bring about a settlement of 
the issue. At ten minutes past ten o’clock on Tuesday Yuan 
Shih-kai died, and his death relieved China of a tremendous 
trial. For the previous week Yuan Shih-kai had been suffering 
greatly. 

Yuan Shih-kai’s Last Mandate 


On his death bed Yuan once again disclaimed responsibility 
for the Monarchy movement and after his death the following 
ne was issued as having been sanctioned by him as he was 
dying : 


The Min Kuo has been established for five years. Unworthily 
have I, the Great President, been entrusted with the great task by 
the citizens. Owing to my lack of virtue and ability I have not been 
able fully to transform into deed what I have desired to accomplish ; 
and I blush to say that J have not realised one ten-thousandth part 
of my original intention to save the country and the people. I have. 
since my assumption of the office, worked in day and thought in the 
night, planning for the country. It is true that the foundation of 
the country is not yet consolidated, the hardships of the people not 
yet relieved, and innumerable reforms are still unattended to, But 
by the valuable services of the civil officials and military men, some 
semblance of peace and order has been maintained in the provinces 
and friendly relations with the Powers upheld ti]l now. 

While on the one hand I comfort myself with such things accomp- 
lished, on the dther hand 1 have much to blame myself for. I was 
just thinking how I could retire into private life and rest myself in 
the forest and near the springs in fulfilment of my original desire, 
when illness has suddenly overtaken me. * As the affairs of the State 
are of gravest-importance, the right man must be secured to take 
over charge of the same. In accordance with Article 29 of the 
Provisional Constitution which states that in case the office of the 
Great President should be vacated for certain reasons or when the 





Great President is incapacitated from doing his duties, the Vice- 
President shall exercise authority and power in his stead, I, the 
Great President, declare in accordance with the Provisional 
Constitution that the Vice-President shall exercise in an acting 
capacity, the authority and power of the Great President of Chung 
Hua Min Kuo. 

The Vice-President being a man of courtesy, good nature, 
benevolence and wisdom, will certainly be capable of greatly 
lessening the difficulties of the day and place the country on the 
foundation of peace, and so remedy the defects of me, the Great 
President, and satisfy the expectations of the people of the whole 
country. The civil and military officials outside of the Capital as 
well as the troops, police and scholars and people should doubly keep 
in mind the difficulties and perils of the nation, and endeavour to 
maintain peace and order to the best of their ability, placing before 
everything else the welfare of the country. The ancients once said: 
“It is only when the living do try to become strong that the dead 
are not dead.” This is also the wish of me, the Great President. 

(Signed). 

Tuan Chi-jui, 
Secretary of State and Minisier of War, 
Tsao Ju-lin, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and Communications. 
Wang Yi-tang. 
Minister of Interior. 
Chow Tzu-chi, 
Minister of Finance. 
Liu Kuan-hsiung, 
Minister of Navy- 
Chang Tsung-hsiang, 
Minister of Justice and Agriculture and Commerce, 
Chang Kuo-kan, ° 
Minister of Education. 6th day of the 6th month of the 
5th year of Chung Hua Min Kuo. 


Li Yuan-hung Beccmes President 


Immediately after the death of Yuan Shih-kai, the Premier, 
General Tuan Chi-jui, called upon the Vice-President, General 
Li Yuan-hung, in company with other members of the Cabinet, 
and welcomed him as the new President, in accordance with the 
provisions of the Republican Constitution. < 

At 10 o’clock on June 7, at the home of the new President, 
outside of the Palace, the Premier and the Cabinet assembled to 
perform the ceremony of inaugurating Li Yuan-hung as 
President. The ceremony was simple to a degree. The new 
President in a very short address said: 

“Gentlemen, we are in difficult times; and it is with a sense 
of anxiety that I now take up the responsibilities of the State. 
I am a military man and unlearned in affairs of the State. I 
hope, therefore, that you will give me all the assistance you can 
in realising the original intention of the late Great President to 
secure the salvation of the country and the people.” ~ 

“We shall do all we can to support you,’’ was the short 
reply of the Premier. $ 

The foreign Diplomatic Corps was notified of the demise of 
Yuan Shih-kai, and later they expressed condolences to the 
Premier, at the same time promising moral support to the new 
President. : 


On the night of June 7 the first Mandates by the new 
administration were printed in red. They were.as fcllow: 


I Li Yuan-hung has assumed the office of President on this the 7th 
day of the 6th month. Realising his lack of virtue, he is extremely 
solicitous lest something may miscarry. His single aim will be to 
adhere strictly to law for the consolidation of the Republic and the 
moulding of the country into a really constitutionally administered 
country. May all officials and people act in sympathy with this 
idea and with united soul and energy fulfil the part that is lacking 
in him. This is his great hope. 


IIl___ The present general situation is exceedingly precarious. Having 
just shouldered the great burdens of the State I need the assistance 
of others in everything pertaining to administrative measures. All 
civil and military officials outside of Peking should, therefore, 
remain at their posts and assist in solving the present troubles. Let 
no man shirk his duties in the slightest degree. 


IIl__ The Min Kuo was the child of the Revolution of the year Hsin 
Hai. The late Great President, who supported the Republic’and 
consolidated the whole country, worked diligently day and night 
planning for the country under great embarrassment. Heaven has 
denied him longer age and he has left this world after illness. The 
whcle country mourns in sorrow at the thought of his exemplary 
merits. I am particularly afflicted by deep sorrow as I succeed him 
with the difficulties of our day. Respecting the funeral and 

interment, the Kuo Wu Yuan shall instruct the officials in charge of 

such matters carefully to examine the rites and lations both of 

China and foreign countries relating to the subject and draft a 

suitable programme so that the sincere wish of the State to give full 

recognition to the merits of the departed may thereby be shown, 


oe 


All translations in this article are from the Peking Gazette, 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF CHINESE 
GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 





[By Dr. Cuinc-cHun Wanc] 


During the first few decades of railway history, the chief 
interest which the public took in the new means of transporta- 
tion was its mechanical and engineering novelties. It gradually 
became evident, however, that the non-physical problems were 
even of greater importance. With the unforeseen development 
of railways in the different countries, and the consequent 
revolution in the social, economic and political life of mankind, 
the question of administration and control has become as 
important as it is complex. From the early fifties, the problem 
of railway administration has been under constant consideration. 
The different systems adopted by different countries and the 
different theories advanced by different schools of thought, 
together with the fact that no system yet evolved escapes 
denunciation by some, often con- 
siderable body of opinion, while 
its defects are, at the same 
time, obvious to its strongest 
advocates, show clearly enough 
that no sort of finality has been 
reacned. This together with the 
fact that railways in their bearing 
upon political power and social 
and economical development are 
the most important industrial 
undertakings, the world over, 
and that, as it is said! “ the 
politics of China are railway 
politics” may perhaps afford a 
sufficient excuse for writing this 
paper on the administration of 
the Chinese government railways 
during the age when_ political 
questions occupy the attention of 
all classes of society. 

Railway administration in 
its broad sense embraces every 
phase of the railway problem. 
From the broad question of 
national policy down through- 
out location and construction of 
the line to the fixing of rates, 
running of trains or handling 
of traffic,—all constitute certain 
phases of railway administra- 
‘tion. It involves the task not 
only of analysing what constitutes 
the work but also how the work is or should be done. The 
object of this paper, however, is rather to show the organization 
by. which the administrative work is accomplished than to go 
into the details of the work; the few facts of the latter which 
we have actually covered have been those which have to be kept 
in mind before the nature and effect of the organization can be 
properly understood. 


The Development of the Government Railways 


Since the introduction of railways in 1876, China’s railway 
policy has undergone a number of changes. At first it was a 
general policy of opposition, as shown by. the fate of the 
Shanghai-Woosung Railway.? The ignorance regarding the new 





1. Reinsch, World Politics, p. 114. 

2. After overcoming all sorts of obstacles, the first rail of this 
narrow gauge line was laid in 1876, exactly 50 years after the “ rocket” 
made its debut in England. But later opposition became so strong that 
it had to be repurchased by the Government and the rails, ete., torn up and 
conveyed from the mainland to Formosa to rust. 
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scheme of transportation, the general prejudice against foreign 
innovations, the fear of foreign influences and the deep- 
rooted superstitions together with the untactful behavior and 
irregular methods used by some of the foreign promoters,— 
all these combined to prevent the introduction of the new means 
of transportation. Moreover, the apathy against railways was 
not limited to any one class but extended to all classes of the 
nation. The railway policy of China then, if any policy existed, 
was that of exclusion, 

Beginning about 1879 a number of the enlightened officials 
began to realize the usefulness of railways. Efforts were made 
even at considerable personal risks to introduce railways into the 
country; but the Court above and the people below were as 
obstinate as before. In spite 
of apparently insurmountable 
difficulties, hcwever, the ingen- 
jous and persistent efforts of 
these enlightened officials grad- 
dually removed the barriers. 
After the Boxer uprising, the 
Court became too busily occupied 
with other questions to maintain 
its opposition against railways. 
So for about eight years, the 
Government adopted what may 
be called a /aisser faire policy. 

: By 1907, the Peking-Muk- 
den, the Peking-Hankow, the 
Peking-Kalgan, the Tientsin- 
Pukow, the Shanghai-Nanking, 
the Kirin-Changchun and_ the 
Chengtai Lines had been opened 
to trafic. The enormous returns 
made by a number of these lines 
at once made a deep impression 
upon the people. They began to 
realize the possibilities of railways 
as investments. So superstition, 
formidable as it was, gradually 
gave way in the face of the 
increasing usefulness and earning 
power of railways, and in its 
place a railway fever set in. The 
‘localization ’' movement was 

started, with the slogan that each 

Province should race against 
all the rest in building all the railways within its boundaries. 
Many railway companies were organized. Several Provincial 
Governments also jumped into the whirlpool. Numerous 
schemes were embarked upon. Liberal rights were obtained 
from the Government. A considerable amount of money was 
raised, and a number of lines put under construction. From all 
appearances, there was a general enthusiasm for railway build- 
ing. But the lack of practical experience in this new enterprise 
more than counter-balanced the force of enthusiasm. 
in the midst and in spite of which, actual railroading 
did not go very far. In order to prevent these schemes 
from becoming complete failures and to extend _ the 
then favorite policy of centralization, which had been 
adopted by the young Manchu princes a few years before, the 
program of railway nationalization was embarked upon. ‘This 
measure met with immediate and wide-spread opposition, which 
led to the Revolution of 1¢11 and resulted in the overthrow of 
the Manchu Dynasty. As if heavenly sent for the special 
purpose of overthrowing the Manchus, the “ localization ’’ 
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movement immediately subsided with the dissolution of the 
ynasty- 

Dy The spark which started the conflagration, the nationaliza- 
tion policy, however, outlived all the turmoils. This policy has 
since been quietly carried out until now practically all the 
provincial concessions are taken back. Side by side with the 
- nationalization program, the policy of making a system of State 
© railways has been definitely adopted. A system of trunk lines 
which should be constructed and operated by the Government has 
© been carefully mapped out. Thus the policy of creating a system 
| of national railways began with the downfallof the Manchu 
© Dynasty and consolidated itself during the Republic. 


Some Statistical Features 


; By the end of 1915, there were in all 8,342 kilometres of 
E railway under operation in the country. This kilometrage, from 
the point of view of administration and control, may be divided 
© into three general classes. Of these the most important is the 
system of government railways, which comprises fifteen different 
| lines with a total of 5,702 kilometres, thus equalling to 68.4% 
© of the total kilometrage in the country. With the single excep- 
tion of the Chengtai Line, which has 324 kilometres of narrow 
© gauge, all the rest are standard gauge railways. The second 
© class embraces 2,399 kilometres of “ concessioned’’ lines, such 
© as the Chinese Eastern, the South-Manchuria and the Chiaochou- 
' Tsinan Lines; while the last class consists of 242 kilometres of 
© private lines which are owned and operated by private Chinese 
companies. , 
This system of government railways has cost the Chinese 
> Government $398,221,176.00, being about $73,783 per kilometre 
of line. If the Chinese people are considered as the owners, it 
© would mean that it has cost every Chinese about a dollar to 
© build the railways now in operation. 
There are 627 locomotives of all classes which were bought 
from more than five different countries. A total of 823 
" passenger cars and 10,418 goods wagons were used in carrying 
the 25,036,152 passengers and 14,580,264 tons of freight in 1915. 
©-A gross revenue of 56.1 million dollars was earned, while 48 
millions was spent for doing the business and paying interest on 
© the capital, leaving $8,100,000 to the Government as a net profit 
during the same period. In addition to the lines under operation, 
» there are now about ten thousand kilometres of line which are 
either under construction or definitely projected. These trunk 
lines constitute the system of government railways. The 
operation of this kilometrage of completed lines, the financing 
and building of the large trunk lines already projected, the plans 
' for furnishing the country with numerous other lines that are 
> yet not definitely mapped out as well as the supervision of private 

lines,—all these important tasks are entrusted in the central 
> railway administration of the Government, the consideration of 
© which naturally falls under three heads :— 
I. The Central Administration. 

II. The system of local Directorates. 
III. Other administrative organizations. 


: This paper will be devoted to the discussion of the Central 
| Administration. 


a 








































The Central Administration 


Broadly speaking there are two kinds of government railway 
© administration. One has been described as voluntary, as a 
| result of direct policy, the other, as involuntary, assumed 
> because it seems the best way out of an existing difficulty. The 
~ Prussian State railways furnish a good example of successful 
» voluntary government administration, while the systems of India 
' and Italy stand as gocd instances of reluctant state control. 
Railway administration in China, however, furnishes a third 
kind of administration, which not only combines certain features 
of both the voluntary and the reluctant forms of organization, as 
= has been shown briefly, but also contains a third feature, 
namely, the part which has to do with the foreign loan 
= syndicate. 
_. Different from most other countries, railway administration 
_ in China, at first, was considered as a diplomatic affair instead of 
» being taken as a question of industrial development. Thus 
> during the first thirty-five years of China’s railway history not 
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only questions of general’ policy but also matters of finance, 
construction, management as well as all other details of 
administration were entrusted to the Tsungli Yamen, the then 
office of foreign affairs. In the early days, when railways were 
regarded as a purely foreign institution, which involved more 
international politics than actual railroading, and when those 
officials in charge of foreign affairs undoubtedly had the first 
chance to acquire knowledge about railways before others, it is 
easy to understand why the administration of railways was put 
in charge of the Foreign Office. But since railways began to 
extend, the questions which arose in connection with their 
administration became of a very technical and complicated 
nature, it became impracticable to require such questions to be 
submitted to, and decided by diplomatic officers, very able men 
though most of the diplomatic officers were, who were 
principally concerned with politics and who could not con- 
sequently be expected to understand, or to have the time to 
examine into, intricate technical and administrative questions 
which, to the experts themselves, are full of difficulty. Here 
perhaps may be found one reason why railways have had such 
a “ diplomatic ’’ career in China and why some of the old rail- 
way agreements are difficult to understand and hardly work- 
able according to business principles. 


The inadequacy of managing railways in such a way became 
more and more apparent as railways grew. So in 1903 the 
administration of railways was transferred from the Tsungli 
Yamen to the Board of Commerce. This undoubtedly was a 
forward step, indicating the realization of the fact that railways 
are more of a commercial rather than a diplomatic nature. But 
as time went on and railway lines multiplied, this organization 
was again found inadequate. So in 1906 the Yu-Chuan Pu, or 
Board of Communication and Posts, was created to assume 
administrative control over all the railway, postal, telegraph and 
navigation affairs of the country. ; Ey 


As there was little precedent to follow for the establishment 
of such a new Board to deal with industrial affairs, consider- 
able time was taken in finding out the best form of organization 
that would suit the situation. The diagram on the next page 
gives a sketch of the organization finally adopted. One Minister 
and two Vice-Ministers were placed at the head of the Board. 
Five departments were entrusted with the executive work, of 
which one had to do with railways. In addition to these depart- 
ments, there were three independent directorate-generals in 
charge of the administrative work of the telegraphs, posts and 
railways separately. a 

It may be seen that two separate organizations were provided 
for the administration of railways, the Railway Department and 
the Directorate-General of Railways. The former, being a 
regular part of the ministerial organization, had charge of the 
affairs pertaining to the administration of lines built with Govern- 
ment funds and the supervision of private lines, besides perform- 
ing purely administrative functions of the Ministry concerning 
railways; while the Directorate-General constituted the admin- 
istrative head office of all the railways built with foreign loans. 
It may be seen that the diplomatic features of railway admin- 
istration were still present, as shown by the existence of the 
Foreign Affairs Section of the Directorate-General of Railways. 
As the line between the functions of the Directorate-General and 
the Railway Department was not clearly drawn, considerable 
friction seems to have existed at times. 


In the first year of the Republic, in conjunction with the 
wholesale reorganization of the entire administrative system of 
the Government, the Board of Communication and Posts was 
also reorganized and its name was changed into the Ministry of 
Communications. Since then several important alterations have 
been made; the last one took place in August, 1914, by Pres- 
idential Mandate. According to the system as adopted in 1912 
and modified in 1914, the Minister is the executive head of the 
Chinese Government Railway Administration and is alone 
responsible to the Chief Executive. General administrative 
control over the management of all the Government railways, 
the supervisory oversight of private lines, the projection, finance 
and construction of new lines and the transactions with the loan 
syndicates,—these and a multitude of other matters constitute 
the duty of the Minister. All special tariffs and through rates 
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are subject to his assent. All new works and additions and 
betterments to the properties must be approved by him before 
starting, and subject to his inspection after completion. While 
keeping integrity and autonomy of the finances of the different 
lines, all the financial transactions, accounting records and 
statistical reports are subject to a careful examination and 
control. In addition, the Ministry also acts as the transportation 
agent of the Ministry of War. So whenever troops are to be moved 
or military stores to be transported, the Ministry of Communica- 
tions will become busier than ever in keeping one ear to the 
telephone leading to the War Office and the other ear to that 
leading to the head offices of the different railways, and this 
continuous performance goes on very often twenty-four hours in 
aday. ‘These are some of the important works of the Ministry 
of Communications. Thus the authority exercised by the 
Ministry is both regulative and administrative. 


For the purpose of carrying on the work as outlined above, 
the organization as shown in the chart on page 76 was adopted 
in 1914. At the head of the system stands the Minister of 
Communications,! with two Vice-Ministers as immediate 





1. The following have served as Ministers since the creation of the 
Board: Their Excellencies Chang Po-hsi, Tsen Chun-hsuan, Hsu Shih- 
chang, Chen Pi, Tang Shao-yi, Sheng Hsuan-hsai, Alfred S. K. Sze, 
Chu Chi-chien, Chow Tsz-chi, and Liang Tun-yen. 


assistants and a staff divided into six departments and five 
independent offices. According to this organization, the work 
which was dene by the Railway Department and Directorate 
General of Railways during the Manchu Dynasty are taken up 
by the three departments which are in charge respectively of 
general administration, engineering works, finance and accounts. 
At the head of each department there is a director or chief, who 
is directly appointed by the Chief Executive and is responsible 
to the Ministers for the work of his department. Then the 
departments are again divided into sections, at the head of each 
of which is a sectional chief who is usually an official of the 
recommended class and is immediately responsible to his depart- 
ment director. 


The principal idea underlying this organization is to divide 
the administrative work in such a way as to get the benefit of 
the division of labor and, at the same time, to encourage the 
management of 1ailways on a business basis. It is evident that 
an expert in rate making can hardly be expected to be versed in 
accounts, and that a good accountant may often know little about 
engineering and vice versa. Another idea is to establish a system 
of mutual checking. From the chart, it may be seen that the 
functions of spending money, keeping money and accounting for 
the money are put in the hands of separated departments. Ex- 
perience seems to show that this system is very wholesome. 


To insure smooth working, detailed regulations are adopted, 
defining the functions of each department as well as the duties 
of each section. The principal duties of the Department of 
General Administration consist of the control of the promotion 
and punishment of the railway staff, the settlement of all 
questions pertaining to rates and tariffs, the movement of trains, 
traffic problems and other works of a general administrative 
character. It looks after ‘the operating and business side of the 
railways. 

The supervision of private lines is also done by this depart- 
ment. Private railways in China at the present time are few 
and of minor importance, the longest be’ng that of the Canton 
Railway Company with 210 kilometres. But there are bound to 
be more private lines in the future, for the proper development 
and control of which measures have already been taken. 

The names of the sections of the Engineering Department 
illustrate fairly well the functions of the department. All 
engineering and mechanical questions which need the approval 
of the Minister are examined and settled by this department. 
Through this department the Ministry is informed of the 
engineering progress of all new lines under construction and that 
of the new works and extensions undertaken by the operating 
roads. Plans for all engineering and mechanical works, which 
require the sanction of the Minister, are examined here from an 
engineering point of view. Parties of engineers are sent out 
during most parts of the year to survey the projected lines or to 
conduct reconnoissance for the selection of better routes or the 
location of new lines. When a railroad or any section of it is 
finished, it must be inspected by deputies of this department 
before opening to traffic. 

The Department of Railway Finance and Accounts, as its 
name indicates, has charge of all the financial and accounting 
questions, such as the control of the railway budget, the manage- 
ment of the loan services, the settlement of all questions pertain- 
ing to railway loan agreements, the transfer of funds both 
among the railways and the Ministry, the compilation of 
statistics, the accounting for all the moneys earned and spent 
by the railways both for capital and operating purposes, as well 
as allother questions pertaining to what is known as the financial 
administration of railways. The most important work, which 
has great possibilities, perhaps is the system of financial control 
which is gradually being exercised through the railway budget, 
the series of monthly and annual reports which show the prog- 
ress and results of the administration of the budget and the 
recently instituted system of examiners of accounts who examine 
not only the reports and returns that are sent in but go to the 
railways to test, on the spot, the figures that are reported. 
This department has close relation with the Comptroller’s 
Department, as it is through the latter that money is actually 
handied and in conjunction with the latter the finances are 
managed, while the former keeps the accounts. 
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This is a new department, and is perhaps one of the most 
busy departments of the Ministry. It may be asked why should 
the work which required cnly a section before now keep 
» whole department with four sections busy? The answer is 
quite simple; it is that accounts and statistics, whose effects are 
jess spectacular than engineering and whose results less apparent 
than operation, have received little attention until recently. Very 
few Chinese knew anything about these matters and consequently 
very little was done. In fact, the railways were left entirely to 
thems.lves in the matter of accounts and statistics. As to 
finance, it seems what was then known by it was largely a 
question of cash, Each railway kept its own accounts and 
statistics in its own way and changed its methods as it saw fit- 
What the Board wanted, the railways could not supply; what 
the railways supplied, the Board could not use. In short there 
was a great lack of sympathy and proper understanding between 
the central and local administrative offices. Under such circum- 
stances, effective control over the finance and management of 
the various railways was out of question. It was the appoint- 
ment of the Commission on the Unification of Railway Accounts 
and Statistics by Minister Chu Chi-chien and the creation of a 
special department to take charge of the administration of 
railway finance and accounts by Minister Liang Tun-yen that 
began to give importance to this phase of railway administration. 
These actions of the two Ministers mark a formal recognition 
of the fact that scientific accounting and a system of stand- 
ardized records is essential for the success of the policy of 
administrative control over industrial enterprises which the 
Government has adopted. Without a clear understanding of 
accounting principles and a strict adherence to accounting laws, 
no Government can carry on great industrial enterprises with 
success. It marks the most significant step, as remarked by 
several authorities, taken in recent years towards the attainment 
of efficiency and economy in Government industrial enterprises. 

While the functions of the different departments are clearly 
divided, yet it must be evident that there must be many questions 
which overlap the dividing lines. In fact, a considerable amount 
of the work involves all the questions of general administration, 
engineering and finance. In such cases the departments con- 
cerned are held jointly responsible, while one is designated to be 
in charge. After a thorough examination is made by each 
department separately, conferences are held for the decision and 
settlement of such joint cases, over which the Vice-Ministers 
sometimes preside. Similar meetings are held for the transac- 
tion of the business of each department, which the sectional 
chiefs are required to attend. Such meetings have proved of 
great value in facilitating matters. 

To effect this administrative work between the Ministry and 
the local directorates, the administration of which will be 
discussed in another paper, a large amount of correspondence is 
necessary, besides conferences, frequent inspections, and 
examinations by special delegates. Thus in 1915 a total number 
of 12,900 despatches and telegrams were received and 14,348 
were se. t by the three departments in charge of railway affairs. 

The Minister is of the “Specially Appointed’’ class, and is 
alone responsible to the highest authority, while the two Vice- 
Ministers are of the “Directly Appointed’’ class and are the 
immediate assistants to the Minister. The departmental 


chiefs and the councillors are also directly appointed by | 


the Chief Executive, but of a lower grade. Practically all the 
administration work of the Ministry is done in the departments, 
while the Councillors Office is in charge of legal and other 
matters that are of a miscellaneous and isolated nature. While 
the departments have ample power in the transaction of the every 
day business, all questions of policy or of importance must be 
decided by the Ministers. Practically all the despatches are sent 
out either in the name of the Minister or in that of the Ministry. 
hose which are sent out in the names of the departments or 
cepartmental chiefs are, as a rule, submitted to the Ministers’ 
perusal first. The departments, however, must examine into 
each case, and furnish all the data and particulars which may be 
required by the Ministers for deciding each case. Thus the 
Minister, standing at the head of the whole organization, with the 
two Vice-Ministers as his eyes and ears and the departmental 
chiefs as his hands and feet, can always have a general view 
of the whole situation and is always supplied with the necessary 
amount of detailed information for deciding questions of policy 
or importance. 
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In addition to these regular organizations, there are a 
number of committees and commissions which are created for the 
conduct of special works or for the investigation of special 
questions. Chief among them may he mentioned the Committee 
supervising the purchase of stores. On account of the supervi- 
sion which this Committee has exercised, considerable economy in 
the purchase of stores has been effected. Next may be mention- 
ed the Committee on the Unification of Railway Terms, whose 
duty itis to standardize all the railway terms which are so widely 
different with the different railways. This work is more 
important perhaps, than it appears, in that with the development 
of through traffic such a standardization of railway nomenclature 
isa first requirement not only to efficiency but also to safety. 
Then there is the Standing Committee on the Unification of 
Railway Accounts and Statistics, which grew out of the Commis- 
sion bearing the same name. This committee is closely connect- 
ed with the Department of Railway Accounts and Finance, and is 
helpful in the proper execution of the uniform system of 
accounts and statistics which was adopted a year ago. All 
questions involving the interpretation of the accounting rules or 
accounting principles are solved through the committee, of which 
the ministerial officials in charge of accounts and the chief 
accountants of the important railways are members. This com- 
mittee helps to make the uniform system of accounts a living 
institution. In addition there are also a number of other 
committees On various questions. 


A library of literature pertaining to questions of com- 
munications is kept for the benefit of the staff. A training 
school is operated throughout the year for training young men 
for special services on the railways. The Ministry also 
maintains a Museum of Communications, which contains about 
5,000 models of different engineering and mechanical apparatus 
and structures of railways and telegraphs. This Museum is 
open to the public. 


Some Improvements 


There is no room in this paper to go into the details of the 
work done or the improvements which have been made during 
recent years. Suffice it to say that, besides overcoming 
unprecedented difficulties caused by the abnormal circumstances 
of recent years and gradually tightening up the strings of control 
which got rather loose during the latter years of the Tsing 
Dynasty, persistent efforts have been made in the direction of 
making a number of fundamental reforms. The consolidation of 
the system of national railways, the nationalization of the 
provincial and private lines, the arrangement of through 
traffic, the improvement of the train service, the betterment of 
passenger accommodations, the battling against financial and 
commercial depressions, the standardization of railway materials, 
the unification of railway accounts and statistics—these are some 
of the reforms which have either been accomplished or got under - 
way. Some of these measures are of such a fundamental 


‘character that the benefits derived will be cumulative as the 


railway system spreads from year to year. Another distinct 
improvement is in the choice of practical men to take the place 
of “a number of the old literati whose knowledge of railways 
was confined to writing poetry about them.” We lay emphasis 
on this point, for in any system of organization the most 
important unit is the individual. ‘Take the departmental chiefs, 
for instance, every one of them has spent more than ten years in 
the study and working of railways, while formerly the posts would 
have been filled by some expectant taotais who might never 
have had a ride on a railway. The same thing is largely true 
regarding the other classes of the staff. Take the Department 
of Railway Accounts and Finance as an instance, fourteen out of 
a total of fifty odd men are graduates of universities of foreign 
countries, eight men have had the experience of actual work on 
railways,while practically all the rest have had a modern education 
of a fairly good sort. This forms quite a contrast to the fact 
that a few years ago only three men with a university education 
were found in the whole Board, and these three were employed 
only as interpreters. The result of this change is that the 
Ministry is gradually proving more useful and more effective in 
exercising a wholesome control over, as well as in working more 
smoothly into the system of the whole railway organization. The 
Ministry knows more thoroughly about the Railway Manage- 
ments, and the latter also understand more about the Ministry. 
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The Influence of Classical Literature upon Present-day Developments. 


By 


The political economist who comes to China with missionary 
intent, inevitably finds that he may teach the Chinese a great 
deal, he may reform many things and find countless phases of 
public life that need reformation, but he will seldom surprise 
the scholars of the land. He himself will be amazed to find 
that there is scarcely a principle of government or a theory for 
reform, which was not expressed ages ago by some Oriental 
sage or reformer. 


China outgrew feudalism a thousand years before it was 
conceived in Europe, and the elemental principles of democracy 
were laid down by Confucius five hundred years before the 
Christian era. The divine right of kings to misrule, if the 
classics are genuine, was denied in China five thousand years 
ago, the right of a church to meddle in secular affairs was never 
admitted, and the civil service system, by which office holders 
are selected through open examinations, was anticipated by 
nearly twenty centuries in China. 


The Occident has no doubt become weary of the chorus of 
sinologues who would have us believe that everything under 
the welkin that is worth while was invented in China, but 
now that China has a republican form of government and all 
the West is agape at what it believes to be the most radical and 
sudden change of economic forms in history, it is worth while 
demonstrating that while the change in form of government is 
radical, there has been no change in principles or ideas necessary 
and that the venerated classical literature of China, upon which 
public life has been modelled for ages, is the strongest champion 
of the new democracy. 


Jefferson could have taught Confucius nothing about the 
right of the masses to “life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness,” and Confucius confessed that his doctrines were not 
original but were borrowed from the benevolent teaching and 
example of China’s earliest rulers. Lincoln, who never allowed 
himself to lose faith in the common people, “ whom God must 
have loved because he made so many of them,” had no greater 
persistence in his belief than Confucius who, after fifty years of 
rebuffs, insults, and disappointments, still believed that the 
common people are born good, that rightly guided the efforts of 
the masses will work for justice, benevolence and a respect for 
all good things, and that it is the fault of autocratic rulers if the 
policy of a state is wicked and destructive. 


In the “Shu Ching ’’—the Book of History—a Duke of 
Chow is quoted as saying that monarchs have fallen because of 
their sins against the public good, a betrayal of their trust, and, 
moralizing upon this, Confucius says with emphasis that a 
ruler’s right to control over his people lasts only so long as his 
virtue. He is responsible to Heaven and the people for the 
right management of affairs, and when he forgets this respon- 
sibility and either oppresses the people or wins the state an evil 
reputation among its neighbors, it is the duty of the common 
people to remove him and set up one who has a better under- 
standing of his obligations to humanity. This principle has 
been stamped indelibly upon the Chinese mind for more than 
two millenniums, and the right to get rid of an evil ruler is as 
clearly recognized as the right to eat, sleep, and bring forth 
children, while there are still potentates in the west who would 
impress upon the world their divine right to rule as they please, 
on the medieval ground that “a king can do no wrong.’’ 

Feudalism in China began with the Chow dynasty and 
ended with it, two centuries before the Christian era. Confucius 
and other great sages and political theorists were born in the 
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thick of it and grew up w-th the din of feudal turmoil in their 
ears. The nation was split up among a host of petty princes 
and barons, jealous, spiteful rulers, who misgoverned their little 
fiefs and made continual war upon one another. To an ordinary 
mind the simplest remedy would have been a strong imperial 
government, big enough to crush all the little rulers and whip 
their subjects into a uniformity of allegiance and interests. But 
this Confucius never suggested. He did not plead for a power- 
ful autocrat, but for the supremacy of the will of the common 
people, in whose fair-mindedness he had implicit faith. He was 
afraid of strong rulers, because centralized power would 
eventually mean tyranny and, as he said, “ oppressive government 
is fiercer than a tiger.”” Pinned down to what he believed were 
the immediate requisites of reform in the petty principalities, he 


said “ Sufficiency of food, sufficiency of military equipment and _ 


the confidence of the people in their rulers.’’ It would be 
impossible in the succession of crises which are arising in the 
modern Chinese democracy to give a better answer to a similar 
question. 


Under the influence of the sages and their disciples the | 


scholars of China have continued to voice the 
democracy through ages and have been fearlessly frank in 
reminding would-be autocrats of their limitations and the rig-ht 
of the people to consideration in all public matters. The w ell 
known institution of the censorship, which persisted to the fall 


of the late Manchu dynasty, was the embodiment of the voace | 


and thought of the people. The Emperor came little in cont ct 
with the masses, but since it was in their interests and Not 
in his own that he held his seat, it was fitting that there 
should be persons near him to remind him of his faults or 
virtues, to encourage him in an undertaking when the populace 
approved and to censure anything of which they disapproved. 
Chinese history simply sparkles with instances of the honesty 
and fearlessness of the censors, who regarded their position as a 
sacred trust and never hesitated to reprove a wilful tyrant and 
tell him exactly what the people thought of him. 

From the earliest times the Emperor of China has been 
known as the “Son of Heaven,” but only in the sense that he 
was used by Heaven as a medium for the expression of its 
kindly interest in the Chinese people. When the Son of Heaven 
failed to act as a faithful medium, his sonship was at an end and 
he was liable to the reproaches of ministers and the rebellion of 
his people. 

Professor Giles, in a recently published series of Jectures says: 

“So long 23 the ruler was accepted by God and the people, 
he may be said to have occupied the throne by divine right. 
But if the ruler failed in his duties, the obligation of the people 
was at an end, and his divine right disappeared simultaneously.” 

He then quotes a-conversation between a prince and his 
minister, said to have been held in the year 558 B.c. 

‘* Have not the people of the Wei state done very wrong in 
expelling their ruler’ ’’ the prince asks. 

“Perhaps,” replied the official, “ the ruler himself may have 
done very wrong. A good ruler will reward the virtuous and 
punish the vicious; he will nourish his people as his children, 
covering them as the sky and supporting them as the earth. 
Then ihe people will honor the ruler, love him as a parent, look 
up to him as the Sun and Moon. revere him as they do spiritual 
beings, and stand in awe of him as of thunder. But if the life 
of the people is impoverished and if the spirits are deprived of 
their sacrifices, of what use is the ruler and what can the people 
do but get rid of him? ”’ 
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The downfall of the feudal Chow dynasty was followed by 
the absolute autocracy of Chin Shih Huang, the emperor who 
built the Great Wall, centralized the government, destroyed the 
classics and executed the Confucian scholars. He believed in 
the divinity of kings: his subjects and all they possessed were 
his personal property, to be disposed of according to his whims. 
The scholars, full of the traditions of the ancients and the 
theory that the ruler was a public servant, responsible to the 
people, who should rule with the thoughtful care of a father, 
were his open opponents and they perished openly or were 
hunted into the hills. 

In the succeeding dynasty—the Han—scholarship, ancient 
traditions and democratic ideals again came into their own and 
the system of public examinations was established, by virtue of 
which the sons of the common people have held all public 
offices, from that of prime minister to the clerkship in a country 
magistrate’s office, for two thousand years. It guarantees to the 
Chinese people that those who control the pclicies of the emperor 
as well as the country judges who decide their disputes, shall 
be men who, irrespective of birth. wealth, or influence, have 
sufficient mental capacity, cultural training and good taste to 
recognize their responsibilities as officials and rule according to 
the wel known traditions of benevolence and justice. While the 
Chinese conception of efficiency does not appeal to the practical 
minds of those who set civil service requirements in the Occident, 
the principle of the system is essentially democratic and fair. 
The idea of preparing a man for any specialized branch of public 
life, other than the military, never secms tc have occurred to the 
Chinese until they came in contact with the west. The common 
standard was one of intellectual capacity and cultural tra ning, a 
standard which is still vigorously defended by the advocates of 
classical education in our Western universities. 

That this system is not perfect in its workings everyone, in 
or out of China, is ready enough to admit. The bribery of 
mandarins, the sale of offices, and the corruption of examiners, 
have been widely advertised as incidental to the executive system 
in China by every writer on Chinese affairs. Chinese ideals and 
traditions do not seem to harmonize with the actual administra- 
tion of Chinese affairs as they come under observation. Chinese 
cynics, satirists and reformers have written libraries on the 
subject. Confucius was as busy in his day searching for an 
honest and capable ruler, or a just magistrate, as sympathizers 
with the Chinese are to-day. Expectant officials have had to 
bribe their way into office, were forced to keep up a display of 
wealth and pomp for which their salaries were inadequate, and 
were consequently tempted to resort to extortion and misappro- 
priation to make ends meet. ‘This state of affairs seems to have 
prevailed in so many epochs of Chinese history, that official 
corruption is accepted as a matter of fact by government and 
people. The honest, though brilliant, scholar dresses in a greasy 
ragged gown and is forced to tell fortunes for a living while the 
quick-witted, but poorly educated rascal, bribes his way into 
office and imposes upon the people to the limit of their patience. 
Under the Mongols in China, corrupt ministers sold the highest 
offices in the state to brigands and outlaws for a share in their 
loot, taxes were farmed and protesting officials assassinated. 
Under the Manchus the sale of public sinecures was the 
principle source of income for many of the Princes of the blood. 
Outrage as well as altruism and democracy, has become a part of 
Chinese tradition, and in novels, fairy tales and other popular 
literature, political rottenness is taken for granted. This, how- 
ever, does not mean that it has the support of the people, nor 
that it wins any support or favo: from the common people. The 
most sympathetic and often the best informed students of Chi- 
nese affairs insist that even within the Mandarinate a majority 
are public spirited and just men, who work very hard in the 
interest of the people. Chinese histcry moreover yields the 
general impression, that honesty of administration and the 
‘requent expression of the public will in public matters has made 
an the longest lived and the most homogeneous nation in the 
worid, 

Slow to wrath and still slower to action the Chinese people 
have been very deliberate in their reform measures, but through- 
out their long history they have shaken down a score of dynas- 
lies and dethroned a hundred “Sons of Heaven’? who took 
liberties with their rights or over-stepped the bounds of their 


patience. The divinity of the emperor, it would seem, has been 
little more than a pleasant fiction. Just as Chinese villagers 
delight in a gilded god in their rustic. temple, so the people at 
large have delighted in a gilded and glorious head of the nation; 
but with the spirit in which villagers will knock to pieces one god 
to replace him with another, the Chinese people have never 
hesitated when once aroused to unseat a ruler and set up a man of 
their choice. 

The various imperial families of China have begun their 
careers by a just and faithful administraticn and have passed out 
of history in debauchery and shame. The periods of license and 
turmoil however have been shorter than the periods of good 
government, a far greater number of honest and faithful officials 
have found their way into the public records than of rascals and 
sycophants, and Chinese history is the most faithfully written 
series of human documents which has come down to us. Em- 
perors have been weak and vicious and officials have been 
notoriously unjust, but the people have never abandoned their 
right to participate in their government according to their merits, 
nor have they deviated a hair’s breadth from their standards of 
economic right and wrong. 

The Mongols, Kin Tartars,and Manchus, though conquerors 
of China, were forced by the pressure of public opinion to adopt 
the examination system in the appointment of officials. The 
Mongols conquered all Asia, their arms were irresistible, and the 
descendants of Jenghis Khan continued to rule many Asiatic 
peoples for centuries in degeneracy and corruption. In China 
they lasted a hundred years and then went back to their native 
grass lands to live in tents and herd sheep, while the Chinese 
people rose fresh and strong out of the muck of oppression and 
corruption to enter upon a new period of honest government 
according to their best historic traditions. 

The Manchus, also conquerors, who planted garrisons 
throughout China to insure absolutism, found, after a generation 
or so, that their garrisons were not so much instruments of 
government as hostages, whose safety depended upon their good 
behavior. The sacrifice of these unfortunates, against whom 
the Chinese vented their great indignation when the Manchus 
fell, was one of the most dc plorable features of the revolution of 
IQIT. 

What has been true of the relations between Emperors and 
people, has been to an even greater extent true of the relations 
between the officials and the people. The Emperor was the Son 
of Heaven, and when he sinned he was removed by the gods, 
technically at least. But the msndarin was a son of the people, 
and when he went far astray he was called to order by the 
people, and in this there were no embarrassing technicalities. The 
tradition of the dishonesty and greed of officials has made the 
people look with suspicion upon all who wear the insignia of 
office. They believe in their system and that it makes for 
justice, but they have been taught to look fer exceptions, so the 
movements of the official are naturally cautious and circumspect. 
His claim to office is one of intellectual superiority and culture, 
as evidenced by his scholastic degrees, and if these are honestly 
come by his right to govern is never questioned ; but still his right 
to misrule is never admitted. In every town and village thcre 
are the watchful gentry and literati, the perennial prophets of 
the altruism of the ancients, who watch the magistrate’s ~ 
ments with hawk-like intensity. An official salary-in Ch 
seldom pays more than the mandarin’s tea ané@ tobacco billg, 
The intensely practical mind of the Chinese people grants th: 
a man who has spent his life in arduous aration for hig 
duties, who is forced to keep up offices ‘aftd retinues which 
devour many times his salary, and who works 16 hours a day if 
he attends conscientiously to his duties, is entitled to some 
reward; so minor misappropriations, minof €xlortions and the | 
acceptance of bribes where nothing of afiy. great matter is 
involved, are winked at. This is not in actord with*Western 
ethics, nor does it harmonize with Eastern doctrines, but it is 
the practical Oriental way of making the best of a bad job. 
Public opinion nevertheless serves to keep the majority_of office 
holders within bounds, for a single false step, a single display of 
avarice, may precipitate them from their lofty pedestals. ‘Thou- 
sands of officials die intestate, because they have been unwilling 
as faithful public servants to “squeeze’’ any more than was 
needed for their actual support and the. pomp and glamour of 
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office expected of them. -These-men are accounted honest and 
are fairly worshipped by the conimon people: When a magis- 
trate is coavicted in the public mind of gross corruption, the people 
clamour, the guilds, the gentry, and the literati put their heads 
together and a petition is sent in to higher authorities, which 
almost invariably results in the downfall and disgrace of the 
offender. 

Under the Emperors the person of the ruler was. surrounded 
so carefully with the aura of sanctity that the people were as 
invisible to him as he was to the people and his power to bless 
or offend depended very largely upon the character of the 
ministers about him, whose offices were open to the same public 
competition as those of minor mandarins. Under a purely Chinese 
dynasty there were few princes or hereditary potentates to crowd 
the sons of the common people out of the highest offices, and 
even under the Manchus, with hordes of greedy Tartar princes 
squabbling for wealth and power, Chinese of ability contrived to 
rise to the office of premier and sway the policy of the Manchu 
clique: For some reason while there was a dynastic head 
to the state, these men of the people worked wisely and honestly 
in the interest of the people. The country was fairly free from 
internal dissention and such government as there was ran in a 
smooth course. It has now become an interesting economic 
problem to determine why, with the removal of the head of the 
Imperial state whose power was usually nominal and whose 
godship was mere fiction, China should be split up among a half 
dozen warring factions, each led by men who, the people are 
convinced, are working for themselves and themselves alone, 
inspired by nothing better than a lust for power and the public 
revenue. 

Those who are familiar with the democratic idealism of the 
Chinese people and with the just and orderly conduct of their 
microcosmic communities throughout the land, are convinced 
that they are temperamentally as well prepared for a republican 
form of government as any people in the world ever have been. 
But the ignorance and apparent apathy which the people have 
displayed to the wor'd since the fall of the Manchu dynasty, in 
permitting national affairs to conform to their great evil tradition 
of official corruption, have discouraged many of their warmest 
sympathizers. Occidentals of all nationalities have been 
enthusiastic supporters of the republicans in China because they 
believed from the beginning that the Chinese had sufficient 
common sense to mou!d a rational government and to educate 
themselves up to the mechanical routine of running the affairs of 
the state along republican lines. ‘The form was new and entailed 
new activities for citizens and officials, but the spirit, it was 
believed, was ingrained and had been nursed by tradition for 
centuries. 

Instead of doing what was expected to reform official evils 
and shape a government, the whole interest of the people con- 
verged upon an imitation of purely superficial western manners, 
modes of dress, titles and vices. Queue cutting was more 
important than a constitution in the popular mind and _ the 
demand for foreign attire, foreign furniture, foreign etiquette, 
and for instructors to lead the way in all these novel innovations, 
was far greater than the demand for a rational government or 
for officials honest and intelligent enough to bring it into being. 
It took months to decide what offices a man could enter without 
a morning coat and the number of bows that each high function- 
ary was entitled to. The question of hair cut absorbed more 
time and attention than the convening of a provincial assembly 
in street gossip. It was more important for a time to see that 
all the rag-tag soldiery of the land got into uniforms of foreign 
cut, than to equip them with rifles. Officials on the Tibetan 
border went calling in top hats and celluloid collars, while tens 
of thousands in their districts did not know that the Manchus 
had abdicated or that Min Kuo meant anything more than the 
infliction of hardship upon the queue barber. 

_ _In short the Chinese, with all their democratic and patriotic 
tradition behind them, responded to the cail for sane participa- 
tion in their own government in the spirit of Solomon Islanders 
who have been presented with a keg of beads and a bale of 
printed calico. ‘The people’ who have elicited all manner of 
praise from their sympathizers for several centuries for their 
honesty and common sense, displayed very little of the former 
and. none at. all of the latter. There are three traits of the 
Chinese character which are patent to all observers, their love of 


peace, their devotion to commerce, and their horror of fcreign 
intervention, which should, by ail the rules, act as a stimuli to a 
rational settlement of affairs, and which should have made 
impossible the petty squabbling, the division of an essentially 
homogeneous people into jealous, backbiting cliques, and the rise 
of unscrupulous militarists. The Chinese have always detested 
and despised soldiers. The children never played soldier, and 
the elders never expressed their patriotism in flag waving, 
martial parades and blood-and-iron speeches. Statesmen were 
always their national leaders and scholars their heroes. Their 
revolutions have nearly always been achicved by the quiet but 
irresistible pressure of public common sense. 


For the very reason that the Chinese are so ignorant of the 
principles of this new republicanism, because they take so long 
to find out what they want to-know and make up their minds 
upon it, it is rather unjust to accuse them of apathy during the 
recent series of national crises. They are undemonstrative as a 
mass but their leaders are as sensitive as barometers to the 
slightest variations in popular sentiment, while the Occidental 
who hears and sees nothing out of the ordinary, has no 
prescience of fair or foul political weather. For this reason 
prophesies of the immediate future from Europeans are almost 
futile. The average European in China is happy if he under- 
stands what has come to pass when it is all over. Therefore 
the only trustworthy guide to prophesy is tradition. One must 
judge China not by the omens of the times but by a study 
of the past, for it is a nation which makes a virtue of 
living and thinking in the past, and which has always conformed 
at the climax of each political cycle to the sacred traditions of 
the ancients. The Chinese as a nation have revelled in folly 
before this, but they have always emerged from their lapses 
from sanity, through displays of the soundest good sense, the 
most devoted patriotism, and through the leadership of strong 
and honest men of the people. 


The late Mr. Rockhill, ex- United States Minister to China, 
and confidential adviser to President Yuan Shih-kai, was a man 
who knew the Chinese and their language well enough to sense 
something of the unexpressed opinions of the people and to 
sympathize with their aspirations. He was a firm believer in 
the future of the Republic, an optimist in his attitude towards 
the new order of things in China. In his last speech he said: 


“Mistakes will be made, expefiments will fail, 
criticism, not only of the men but of the methods they 
employ, will be frequent and violent in China and out of 
China, but with it all the modernizing of Chinese life, 
social, political and economic, will go on, and will, it is 
believed, ultimately create a stronger, richer, and, let us 
hope, freer and happier country than in the past. 


“In the meanwhile I agree with President Eliot in 
thinking that ‘the Western world ought to stand by China 
with patience, forbearance, and hope, while she struggles 
with her tremendous social, industrial, and __ political 
problem.’ ’’ 


Many of the staunch believers in Yuan Shih-kai, who believ- 
ed that his elevation to the Imperial throne was assured and 
that it was for the general good of China that: he should establish 
a dynasty, were amazed that so strong a man, with the best 
equipped forces in the country under his hand, yielded so 
readily to the demands of apparently a handful of southern 
rebels in remote and isolated provinces. Those who know a 
little of China are aware that Yuan Shih-kai did not renounce 
the apotheosis that was within his grasp, and towards which he 
had been working for five years, because of the armed rebels, 
but because of that mysterious pressure of unexpressed opinion 
which emanates from the seemingly apathetic Chinese people, to 
which none but a Chinese official would be fully sensitive and 
obedient. 


There may be more and grosser mistakes made before-China 
is fully awake to the critical need of a settlement of her internal 
tumult and disorder, and before varied opinions of the people 
crystalize into a movement toward unity and toward loyalty and 
support to the government which they establish, but there is 
every reason to believe that the China of its own best traditions 
will rise out of the presert political mire and shape a democracy 
which will do credit to the doctrines of the ancients, 
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The condition of the Philippine abacaé in- 
dustry two years ago was one which fully 
justified the gravest apprehension. For a 
period of nearly a century abacdé has been an 
export product of the Philippine Islands. 
Starting in 1818 with the shipment of about 
three hundred bales of fiber, the production 
has steadily increased until, at the present 
time, more than one million bales of abaca are 
exported from the Islands each year. 

The value of abacdé exports represented, for 
a number of years, approximately two-thirds 
of the total value of all Philippine exports. 
With the increasing production of other 
staple crops, the relative importance of abaca 
has decreased, but it still remains the leading 
export product of the Islands, In many 
sections of the Philippines abacd is the one 
crop of importance, and thousands of families 
are entirely dependent on this crop for a 
livelihood. Under these circumstances the 
importance of maintaining the abaca4 industry 
in a prosperous condition, and of providing 
for the continued development of this industry, 
can be readily understood. 


For more than a decade there had been an 
increasing aMount of dissatisfaction on the 
part of the manufacturers, both in the United 
States and Great Britain, with abacdé fiber, 
This dissatisfaction was largely due to the 
fact that no uniform system of grading abaca 
was in existence, Each exporter had his own 
system of grading and his own system of 
house marks. As a result of this situation 


Govegyment Finer Inspector Descrrsinc THE Fisgr iy gAcH GRADE 


there was a great deal of confusion and mis- 
understanding in the foreign markets, and 
manufacturers were frequently unable to ob- 
tain at a reasonable price the quality and 
quantity of fiber desired. The zlternative 
was to purchase and use other fibers. 

With a view of remedying this situation the 
Third Philippine Legislature, on February 28, 
1914, passed an act providing for a Govern- 
ment system for the inspection, grading. and 
baling of abacd, maguey, sisal, and other fibers. 
This law became operative on January 1, 1915 
and has been in operation one year, and it may 
be of interest to know what effect it has had 
on the fiber industry in general. Obviously, 
this law was intended to provide certam 
necessary reforms in some of the methods 
followed in the fiber industry, methods which 
were considered prejudicial to its development 
and welfare. The benefits of the law and its 
effect in correcting the defects of methods 
formerly in use are discussed by Mr. M. M. 
Saleeby, Chief of the Fiber Division of the 
Bureau of Agriculture in the monthly Review 
published by the Bureau. 

The defects in the methods employed prior 
to the enactment and enforcement of the 
fiber-grading law, were directly traceable to 
the following causes: (1) The lack of fixed 
and accepted standard grades; (2) the imade- 
quacy of the prevailing methods of grading 
the fiber and of designating the grades; ‘3) 
the lack of any authoritative contro! over the 
operation of the grading establishments; and 
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(4) the more or less general ignorance of the 
producers as to the quality of their product. 


To remedy the above state of affairs the 
fiber-grading law and the regulations author- 
ized by it embody the foliowing provis:ons: 
(1) The establishment of fixed standard 
grades for each of the chief commercial fibers 
exported from the Philippine Islands; (2) the 
requirement that every grading establishment 
shall grade and prepare fiber for export in 
accordance with the established standard and 
with the regulations; (3) the institution of a 
system of inspection of all graded fiber, and 
supervision over al] grading and baling opera- 
tions to enforce compliance with the regula- 
tions; and (4) the institution of an cducational 
campaign among the producers for the 
purpose of improving the methods of produc- 
tion and preliminary preparation of the fiber. 


Standardization of Grades 


The establishment of systems of standards 
has recently been a very important factor in 
the development of industry and commerce. 
The use of standards for designating the 
quality of commodities is just as essential as 
the use of standards for measuring their 
weight and dimensions, particularly in those 
instances in which the valuc of commodities 
depends in a large measure on the'r quality. 
In the case of commercial Philippine fibers. 
especially abacdé (manila hemp), it may be 
safely stated that no fixed and generally 
accepted standards of quality existed prior to 
the enactment of the fiber-grading law. 

Abaca varies considerably in quality and in 
value, and the old methods employed in desig- 
nating its quality, either in local or fore'gn 
transactions, could hardly be called standards 
in the true sense of the word. The fiber was 
purchased, graded, and sold almost exclusively 
under house marks. In theory each house 
mark represented a specific grade, but in 
practice such was not the case. E.en granting 
that these house marks did represent specific 
grades, there were in existence from 80 to 90 
grading establishments, each of which used 
from 10 to 40 or more separate house marks, 
aggregating a total of approximately 2,500 to 
3,000 marks. Other than a house mark there 
was nothing on the bale to designate the 
quality of the fiber it contained. 

Obviously, such a method was too compli- 
cated and too indefinite to be worthy of the 
name of a standard. The fiber producers, of 
course, had absolutely no knowledge of what 
these marks represented, and the manufac- 
turers were forced to know and keep a record 
of several hundred marks in order to be able 
to purchase fiber intelligently. Arbitrations 
were frequently required in order to interpret 
the correct grade as represented by a certain 
house mark. If to this is added the incon- 
stancy and unreliability of a large number of 
the marks then existing, an idea may be 
gained of the unnecessary friction and confu- 
sion which often occurred in these business 
transactions. 

The provisions of the fiber-grading law and 
the subseauent regulations authorized by it 
were adequately enforced during the year. 
Standards of quality were designated and 
defined, and every bale exported from the 
Philippine islands since the date on which the 
jaw and regulations went ito effect, bears the 
mame of the grade of the fiber contained 
therein, the name of the grader, the name of 
the district or province whcre the fiber was 
produced, aud other marks and data of identi- 
fication. It is true that house marks are 
still being used, but their use has become 
limited to a smaJ] number of grading estab- 
lishments. In such cases the marks are 
secondary in importance and their use is 
allowed only when they constantly refer to the 
corresponding grades of the official standard. 

Buyers are now obliged to know only the 
few grades of the official standard, and they 
can order the grade required by them with 
every reasonable assurance that when they 
receive the fiber every bale will invariably 
bear the name of the grade ordered and con- 
tain fiber of the quality desired. With equal 


assurance they are also enabled to obtain any 
type of the fiber for which they may have a 
preference. The producers, on the other hand, 
are now offered for the first time the oportun- 
ity of lerrning .he exact, or at least the 
approximate, quality and value of their pro- 
duct. This should be of considerable value to 
all producers who may avail themselves of the 
opportunity. 


Proper Grading of Fiber 


The grading of fiber is based chiefly on its 
apparent qualities. Variations in quality are 
either natural or else caused by the manner of 
extraction and the subsequent handling. The 
extent of variation allowed between one grade 
and another is determined by the character of 
the fiber and the nature of the uses thereof. 
As a rule, in textile fibers from which fine 
fabrics are made, the grading is closer and the 
range of variation in quality is rather small. 
In cordage fibers, however, such a fine distinc- 
tion is not called for, and the range in quality 
is consequently much larger. 

To grade cordage fibers as closely and as 
minutely as silk or cotton, for instance, would 
not only entail an expense and trouble out of 
proportion to the value of the fiber, bat would 
be considered by the manufacturers an uuwar- 
ranted waste of energy and time, and for 
which they would not be willing to pay the 
proportionately higher prices. The grading 
of cordage fiber is, therefore, generally con- 
sidered to be an easy process. This is true of 
most fibers of this class, such as sisal, maguey, 
hemp, tenax, and/others in which differences 
in quality are caused chiefly by the method 
and the extent of cleaning. 


The grades of such fibers are limited, how- 
ever, rarely exceeding four in number. Inthe 
case of abacé the grading is more difficult, 
perhaps more so than in any other cordage 
fiber, not because of any finer distinction 
between the grades but because of the greater 
variation in the quality. The formation of the 
abacé stalk is in itself responsible for four 


distinct grades, to which must bé added other. 


grades caused by variations in the extent of 
cleaning and in the handling of the fiber prior 
to its arrival at the grading establishment. 
Natural variations affect the color and length 
of abacé, but not necessarily its character, 
while variations caused by improper cleaning 
and handling affect both color and character, 
To grade fiber properly the standard 
followed must embrace a number of grades 
sufficient to provide for any variation in color 
and cleaning which may be encountered in the 
marketable product. The number of grades in 
the standard, therefore, depends upon the 
extent of variation which is considered suffi- 
cient to constitute a grade. It is believed that 
the grades as established by the Burean of 
Agriculture are sufficient to include, with a 
reasonable allowance for variation in color 
and cleaning, any of the fiber coming under 
the standard, and in any condition in which it 
may be in. Such variations as may be 
encountered in any one grade are not consider- 
ed incompatible with the uses made of the 
fiber therein. The name.of the district where 
the fiber is produced in most cases designates 
the degree of variation, and in this sense may 
serve as a subgrade or type. 
“In this connection, critics of the system 
insist that it is not the Government’s duty to 


‘determine the number of grades of the 


standard, but that the manufacturers of the 
fiber should do so. To this it may be said that 
the Govetnment consulted the principal man- 
ufacturers and buyers, and that the standard 
as now éstablished has the approval of the 
majority of the firms. As a matter of fact, 
the few criticisms directed against the present 
system are based on directly conflicting 
arguments, one faction claiming that the 
insufficiency in the number of grades of the 
standard jeopardizes the efficiency of the 
system, while the other faction claims that the 
same efficiency has been affected by the 
establishment of too many grades, The 
majority of those who are of the latter 
opinion, it may be stated, are brokers and not 
the actual users of the fiber, 


Under the old method of grading abacé fiber, 
there existed at least ten grades more than are 
now recognized under the Government standard, 
and the tendency was to increase them still 
further by a process of sub-division. This 
sub-division of the grades had progressed so 
far that the original basic grades had become 
almost mere vague and imaginary standards. 
When a fiber was a trace higher or lower in 
color or cleaning than a certain grade, it 
was graded as 124 or 25 per cent above or 
below the grade. 


To find a fiber exactly of the required narrow 
limits of color, cleaning, and condition, to 
which the basic grades were reduced, 
therefore, became extremely dificult Had the 
grading of fiber been uniform both in the bale 
and in the several bales constituting the lot, it 
might not have been so bad, but the grading of 
the majority of the establishments was not 
regular nor uniform, hence unjustifiable 
mixtures were often encountered, and these 
became the prevalent basis for the de- 
termination of the intermediate grades. This 
procedure was obviously inadequate and 
unwarranted, and the large number of grades 
which were constantly appearing on the market 
afforded opportunities for so much speculation 
and arbitration that the smoothness and 
regularity of transactions, which are essential 
to all kinds of business, were seriously 
disturbed. 

By the operation of the new system of fiber 
grading the old tendency to create intermediate 
grades has been effectively checked, and the 
fixed grades of the new standard have replaced 
the old ones. The fiber inspectors have also 
accomplished good results during the year by 
supervising the grading at the press, bringing 
the gradings of the various establishments into 
closer uniformity, and also eliminating, or at 
least reducing to a minimum, the mixing of 
damaged or otherwise undesirable fiber with 
that of normal strength and condition. 


Proper Preparation of Fiber 


The difficulties encountered in the proper 
grading of abacd are not due to the natural 
variation in its quality, but to those variations 
caused by improper cleaning and handling. A 
lot of fiber which is properly cleaned and sorted 
at the knife, and subsequeritly carefully dried 
and handled, is not any more difficult to grade 
than either sisal or maguey, nor will it be 
found to contain more than four or five 
grades which are easily distinguished and 
sorted out. 


Such fiber, as a rule, is produced by pro- 
gressive and intelligent men who manage their 
plantations by up-to-date methods, maintain 
the necessary supervision over the labor, and 
sell their fiber by grade directly to exporters 
or large buyers. These planters invariably 
find it to their interest to sort their product so 
as to facilitate its grading. Unfortunately, 
however, the bulk of fiber producers in the 
Philippine Islands do not belong to this class. 
They arc either small land owners who produce 
fiber with their own limited means, or else 
owners of large plantations who leave. the 
entire management to employees of little or 
no responsibility. 

As a result, a very large quantity of fiber is 
produced which is neither cleaned in a uni- 
form manner, sorted, nor properly dried and 
packed. The grading of such fiber is often a 
very trying process, and in spite of any rea- 
sonable attempts to sort and clean the fiber, 
it never presents the clean and orderly appear- 
ance of well-prepared fiber of sithilar grades. 
Apparently, such producers are directly to 
blame for the production of fiber in this con- 
dition; in reality, however, the local town 
buyers should have a large portion of the 
blame. They make no discrimitiation, in the 
matter of prices, between well of poorly pre- 
pared fiber, thus discouraging the production 
of the better grades. 

At the outset it was realized by the fiber 
division that an improvement in the above 
situation was necessary if the new system was 
to be perfected. As soon as circumstances 
permitted a force of assistant fiber inspectors 
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was organized, trained, and detailed to the 
principal fiber-producing provinces, for the 
purpose of educating the producers in the 
proper methods of cleaning and hand!/ng their 
(ber. The lack of proper machinery for the 
uniform cleaning of abacd considerably ham- 
pered the success of this work, but the attempt 
proved justifiable and it was continued. This 
work was supplemented by the publication and 
distribution of weekly market quotations for 
the different grades of abacd and maguey, of 
literature regarding some necessary improve- 
ments in methods of cultivation, and by the 
distribution of samples of the standard grades 
to the producers. 


The success of this campaign was more pro- 
nounced and rapid in the maguey-producing 
provinces, especially in Northern Luzon, and 
there the quality of the fiber now produced is 
considered fully equal to that of the Cebti 
product. In abacdé provinces, the campa‘gn 
met with considerable success in some districts 
but with little in others. The net results, 
however. were so valuable that the same work 
will be continued indefinitely. This work will 
have to be given increasing attention by the 
Government, with a view of studying the 
economic status of the producers and of pro- 
viding such means as will make them indepen- 
dent of the local town buyers. This, more 
than unything else, will assist in remedying 
the economic situation of a large class of pro- 
ducers and will facilitate the work of this 
division in bringing about the desired improve- 
ment in the preparation of fiber for the export 
trade, 


Statistics Now Accurate 
One important result is that for the first 


time in the history of the fiber industry 
of the Philippine Islands it is now possible 








to give accurate data relative to fiber pro- 
duction by provinces and by grades. This 
information will enable all those who have 
control over the industry to gauge its prog- 
ress from time to time, and to take such steps 
as may be deemed advisable and practicable in 
order that production may be adjusted to meet 
the best interest of the producers, as well as 
the actual requirements of the consum'ng 
market, These data are also believed to be of 
considerable value and interest to both local 
foreign buyers and manufacturers, for they are 
thus adequately advised of the available supply 
of fiber of each grade on the market. 


The Government fiber inspectors, during the 
year 1915. inspected, stamped, and approved 
1,011,266 bales of abacdé and 59,940 bales of 
retted maguey. In addition to the above, 
224 bales of retted sisal and 483 bales of pacol 
were also inspected and approved, making a 
grand total of 1,071,083 bales. 


The inspectors rejected 35,000 bales of 
abacd, or about 3 per cent of the total pro- 
duction, on account of improper grading, 
packing of damp fiber, or because of the pres- 
ence of weak or damaged fiber. The most 
of these rejected bales were regraded and 
rebaled, however, and the balance was disposed 
of on the local market. on the ground that it 
was considered undesirable for export. 


Since the drought of 1912-13, the production 
of abacd has been below normal. During 
1915 it was slightly in excess of 1914; and, 
unt! the final quarter of the year, all indications 
pointed to a complete recovery of the planta- 
tions from the effects of the last drought, and 
to a productton of between 1,100,000 and 
1,200,000 bales for 1916. These hopes were 
not realized, however, asa series of desiructive 
typhoons passed over the provinces of Albay 
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and Camarines between October 23 and De- 
cember 10, injuring the plantations there to 
the extent of an estimated shortage of about 
75,000 bales. The last typhoon, of December 
6, damaged Sorsogon Province rather severe- 
ly, and as a result of this, the production for 
this province during 1916 is estimated to be 
about 10 to 12 per cent less than during 1915, 
or a loss of about 12,000 to 15,000 bales. This 
makes an estimated total loss for the three 
Southern Luzon provinces during 1916 of 
about 90,000 bales. 


Fortunately, Leyte, Samar, and Mindanao 
have escaped any damage from typhoons 
during the year and the plantations there have 
continued to recover from the effects of the 
drought of three ycars ago. In these prov- 
inces an increase of production during 1916 is 
therefore expected, and it is hoped that this 
gain w.]l nearly offset the estimated loss in the 
three provinces of southern Luzon. To these 
bright prospects must be added the extraor- 
dinarily high prices paid for fiber since the 
latter part of 1915, which will undoubtedly 
induce the producers all over the Islands to 
harvest the maximum quantity of fiber which 
their plantations are capable of producing. In 
many cases, this tendency is unfortunately too 
marked, with the result that the plants are 
often injured by excessive harvesting. 


Taking all the above factors into considera- 
tion, it is believed that production during 1916 
will be about the same as that of the previous 
year. During the first six months of 1916, 
production is expected to be considerably jower 
than it would be under normal conditions, but 
during the latter half of the year it is hoped 
that it will rapidly increase as the damage 
caused by a typhoon rarely lasts longer than 
seven to nine months. 








THE RAILWAY IN CHINESE 
+ DEVELOPMENT 





By J. Setwin Tait 





Railways and banks are the twin handmaids 
of Commerce: railroads bring business to the 
market, and banks provide the financial 
mach'nery to handle it. Of the two the 
railroad is more important than the bank. 
Without the latter, it is possible for business 
to go on, even if limpingly. but without rail- 
ways and with the consequent lack of acces- 
sibility to market, business dies still-born. A 
country’s business grows in proportion to the 
development of its railroad mileage. Without 
railways it took hundreds of years to develop 
Europe’s wealth; with the introduction of rail- 
ways soon after its birth as a nation the 
United States developed great wealth with 
astonish:ng rapidity—and the colossal indivi- 
se ‘ilahnaaae realized were the wonder of the 
world, 


The unsealing of China, that is its opening 
up by railways, will revolutionize the com- 
merce of the world, If China possessed rail- 
road mileage in proportion to its land area, and 
on the same scale as in the United States, it 
would own 325,000 miles of railroad. If, how- 
ever, its mileage was pro-rated according to 
its population, on the same basis as in the 
United States, then it would have over one 
million miles of railroad. In round numbers, 
the United States has to-day a quarter of a 
millon miles of railroad—while China has 
6,000 miles and should have a million. It 
seems a far cry from 6,o00to a million, but the 
latter will come in time, and, in the process of 
coming, it seems to me, wealth will be made 
which will make American affluence look like 
poverty, so ripe is the opportunity. 


If China’s population consisted of untrain- 
ed, half-savage peoples any great railroad 
exttnsion would have to be postponed until the 
People were educated up to a certain degree of 
Productiveness or efficiency—a matter of 
generations, In such circumstances, any at- 


tempt to forecast the rate at which Chinese 
railroad development would proceed, or its 
effect when developed, would be futile in the 
extreme. Such, however, is very far indeed 
from being the case in China. Its people—even 
in the remotest provinces—are trained and 
capable workers—skilled handicraftsmen and 
agriculturists with the inherited lore of three 
thousand years of civilization, and the skill in 
handloom, in metals and agriculture handed 
down inan unbroken line through a hundred 
gencrations—more, indeed, for we know that 
in the time of Confucius, 25 centuries ago, 
China was a highly civilized country, and there 
has been no break in her civil‘zation. 


It is not, perhaps, too far-fetched a parallel 
to compare China’s opportunities with a hypo- 
thetical home condition. _ Suppose, therefore, 
our North and South Atlantic States had 
always been cut off from our North Central 
and South Central and Western states by 
insurmountable barriers; and suppose that 
they were for the first time opencd up to 
interstate and international commerce, would 
it not be reasonable to prophesy a vast traffic 
for the new railroads from the commerce 
springing full fledged from such a connection? 
That would not be link'ng up civil:zation with 
savagery, but with equal civilization. So will 
it be with China. and even more so. China’s 
figures are indeed too large for our compre- 
hension. For instance! Conjointly with 
other countries, United States capital is in- 
terested in the Hankow-Szechuen Railway. 
The building of that railway has been stopped 
for lack of capital due to the European war. 
When that railroad enters the vast plains of 
Szechuen it will tap a population of 78 millions 
of frugal, skilful, industrial, law-abiding 
people—a number exceeding our entire popula- 
tion at the beginning of this century, and 
greater to-day than the entire population of 
any other country in the world, excepting 
India, Russia and the United States—the 
population of one single Chinese province. 


The natives of what may be termed China’s 
hinterland work for a mere fraction of our 
wages. They have been trained chrough long 
generations to live simply and almost entirely 


from the products of the soil, raised at their 
doors, by a process of intensive agriculture 
such as neither Europe nor America has ever 
seen. These people are inured to lives of toil. 
Adding to these conditions the high quality of 
their skill, it is not far-fetched to say that the 
wise introduction of such a potential'ty into 
the channels of modern commerce, and the 
coupling it up to modern conditions will work 
a revolution in which a huge international 
commerce may be built up—for China copies 
our wares because she likes them and will one 
day be a purchaser of colossal dimensions. 

The question to-day is—are we going to 
take a commanding share in this the greatest 
business opportunity the world has ever 
seen—bar none, or shall we leave it to be 
explained to an indignant posterity how it was 
that our eyes were so holden that we failed to 
see it when it was presented to us? 


American wealth has grown more rapidly 
than Europe’s because her opportunity came 
concurrently with the introduction of railways, 
China’s wealth will be greater than either 
because it has been dammed up~so long; and 
when the sluice-gates are opened with every 
modern appliance to aid, it will be irresistible. 


CHINA BUYS JAPANESE COTTON YARN 





The record shipment of cotton yarn to China 
was made in March despite the internal trouble 
in the Republic. In the Jast ten days of March 
alone there were shipments of 24,000 bales 
and total for March amounted to 61,242 bales, 
the b’ggest shipments in the annals of Japan’s 
cotton yarn trade with China, The yarn trade 
has made remarkable progress in recent years, 
and monthly shipments to China averaged 
47,500 bales. The record in. the past was 
60,200 bales in December last year. Therefore, 
the internal trouble in China is no more a 
cause for worry. It is expected that if tran- 
quillity is restored in China thee will be 
greater prosperity in this business. 





Saicon—MuniciPaL THEATRE 
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FRENCH INDO-CHINA 


[By U.S. Consut Lawrence P. Briccs, Saicon, Cocoin Cuina ] 


The Union of French Indo-China consists 
of the colony of Cochin China, the protector- 
ates of Cambodia, Laos, Anam, and Tonkin, 
and the leased territory of Kwang-Chou. 
Physically and commercially it is divided into 
three districts: 


(1) The Mekong-Vaico-Sagon-Donnai delta 
and basin include Cochin China, Cambodia 
Laos, and part of southern Anam. Except 
the wild, interior, forest and mountain protec- 
torate of Loas, which has few civilized inhabit- 
ants and practically no commerce, that is 
largely an agricultural district. The only 
other important industry is the fisheries on 
the coast and in the interior lakes of Cambodia. 
Rice is by far the principal product and con- 
stitutes about 70 per cent of the total value of 
exports. Other exports. in order of import- 
ance, are fish and fish products, hides, leather 
and cattle, maize, pepper, cotton, and copra. 
Saigon is the chief port. and ranks second to 
Rangoon among the rice ports of the world. 


Delta of Tonkin and Coastal Plain of Anam 


(2) The delta and basin of the Rouge(Red) 
and smaller rivers of Tonkin include Tonkin 
and northern Anam and furnish the only out- 
let for the Chinese Province of Yunnan. The 
delta, flood plains, and coastal plains are 
agricultural. Rice, maize, anise seed, benzoin, 
sugar, and cunao are the leading vegetable 
products. Mining is an important industry in 
the hills and along the coast. Coal. zinc, and 
cement-bearing stone are the leading mineral 
products of Tonkin, while tin is the only 
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LAWRENCE P. Briccs, AMFRICAN CONSUL, 
SAIGON 


product of importance which comes over the 
Haifong-Yunnan Railway from Yunnan. In 
recent years Tonkin has become an important 
manufacturing district. Cotton cloth and 
thread, silk goods. matches, cement, beer, rice, 


alcohol, soap, paper, and paper pulp are the 
principal articles of manufacture. Practically 
all the commerce of this region, amounting to 
about 20 per cent of that of all French Indo- 
China, passes through the port of Haifong. 

(3) The coastal plain of Anam has its outlet 
through the chief port, Tourane. The coast 
fisheries constitute the leading industry, while 
the interior valleys are regions of diversified 
agriculture. Cinnamon, sugar cane, rice, 
maize, hides, tea, and arica nuts are the chief 
agricultural and forest products. The manu- 
factures include lumber, matches, silk goods, 
and albumen. 


Transportation Facilities—Tramp 
Steamers 


French Indo-China les along the slight 
indentation of the coast caused by the Sea of 
China, and Saigon, its only safe port for 
large ocean vessels, lies about 50 miles up the 
river. Consequently these ports are not visit- 
ed by regular through steamers except those 
of the two French companies—the Messagerics 
Maritimes and the Chargeurs Reunis. The 
former company runs bi-weekly passenger, 
mail, and freight service between Marseilles 
and Yokohama, calling at Saigon. Intermediate 
boats of this company connect on alternate 
weeks w'th the English mail at Singapore, 
thus insuring regular weekly mail service with 
Europe. Intermediate boats 2zlso connect 
Sa‘gon with Tourane, Haifong. and a few 
other points on the coast of Indo-China and 
sometimes run to Hongkong. 
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The Chargeurs Reunis, running between 
Dunkirk and Haifong, is mainly a freight line, 
although its vessels carry passengers and 
sometimes bring the mail from Singapore and 
the China coast. The Compagnie de Messager- 
ies Fluviales de la Cochin China has regular 
freight and mail service to Bangkok. Other 
lines haye a more or less regular service 
between the ports of Indo-China, Singapore. 
Batavia, Manila, Hongkong, and the ports of 
China and Japan, although most of the trade 
of these ports is carried on by tramp steamers. 

Tramp steamers sometimes carry rice and 
other products to Europe, but most of the 
European trade is carried on by the through 


steamers of the two French companies or is 
transshipped at Singapore. Similarly the 
trade with America and much of that with 
China and Japan is transshipped at Hongkong. 


No Transportation Between Divisions— 
‘ Principal Cities 


Indo-China has parcel-post connections with 
nearly all the world’s important commercial 
centers. The commerce between these three 
natural divisions of French Indo-China is 
carried on entirely along the coast by the 
vessels of the Messageries Maritimes Co., by 
tramp steamers, and by Chinese and native 
junks. There are railways in each of these 
divisions, but there are neither railways, 
wagon roads, nor water routes connecting the 
divisions with each other. In the interior 
goods are transshipped mainly by rivers and 
canals, but also by railways and wagon roads. 

The delta regions of Cochin China and 
Tonkin have extensive systems of natural and 
artificial waterways. In the Saigon district 
are 1,500 miles of natural waterways 
able to ocean steamers and about 4,000 
more of natural and artificial waterways 
navigable to river steamers, launches, and 
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junks, Anam has about 1,900 miles of interior 
waterways, and Tonkin has about 2,500 miles. 
In addition, all through the delta regions 
sampans everywhere penetrate arroyos and 


rivulets up to the fields and doors of the rice 
grower. 

The railways of Indo-China are used mainly 
for transporting mails, passengers, timber, 
and produce of the local markets, such as 
vegetables, poultry, pigs, etc. 

The chief cities are: Saigon, capital of 
Cochin China (population 100,000), and its 
Chinese suburb, Cholon (population 150,000) ; 
Hanoi, capital of Tonkin and chief seat of 
government of Indo-China (population 150,000), 
and its port, Haifong (population 30,000) ; 
Hue, capital of Anam (population 80,000), . 
and its port, Tourane (population 0,000) ; 
and Pnompenh, capital of Cambodia (popula- 
tion 60,000). 


Chambers of Commerce—Banking 
Facilities 


In the leading industrial centers of Indo- 
China there. exist chambers of commerce 
and agriculture, which have a_semi-official 
character and publish information on_ the 
resources and conditions of the country. 


The Chambers of Agriculture of Saigon and 
Hanoi issue regular publications concerning 
general agricultural and crop conditions. The 
Mixed Chambers of Commerce and Agriculture 
of Anam and Cambodia at Tourane and 
Pnompenh combine in a minor degree the 
functions of the two. There is also a local 
chamber of commerce at Hanoi. 

There are three large banking institutions 
represented in Indo-China, each of which does 
a general banking business throughout the 
Far East. The Banque de I’Indochine has 
branches in Saigon, Hanoi, and Haifong and 
agencies at Tourane and Pnompenh. The 
Hongkong-Shanghai Banking Corporation has 
branches at Saigon and Hanoi and agencies at 
Haifong and Pnompenh. The Chartered 
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Bank of India,” Australia, and China has a 
branch at Saigon and an agency at Haifong. 


Commerce of Indo-China for 1914 


At the close of the second quarter of 1914 
the year gave every promise of being a banner 
one in the commerce of French Indo-China. 
Crop conditions were excellent; mines and 
manufacturing plants were producing above 
their previous records. Markets were abun- 
dant, prices high. This local prosperity promis- 
ed an excellent market for imported goods. 
In both imports and exports practically every 
part of French Indo-China was running ahead 
of all previous years. 

The outbreak of the war during the third 
quarter temporarily paralyzed the import 
business and greatly restricted some kinds of 
exports, particularly the products of the mines 
and factories. Naturally, Tonkin was the 
first to feel its effects, Here mines and fac- 
tories closed and orders for raw material 
ceased or were canceled. The commerce of 
this protectorate declined nearly 50 per cent 
during the third quarter. Cochin China and 
Cambodia, dependent mainly on rice culture, 
were able to keep the value of exports nearly 
up to normal. 

The import trade of this region was not 
seriously affected during the third quarter, 
because most of the goods entering at Saigon 
during July and August had been ordered 
before the war and were on the way from 
Europe. This is especially true of the goods 
of the two large German firms which were 
doing a good share of the import and export 
business of Saigon. 

In spite of the effects of the war, the year 
closed with the total value of exports amount- 
ing to $55.550,498, nearly $500,000 greater than 
any previous year; and although imports fell 
nearly $5,000,000 beiow those of 1913, the total 
of imports,and exports reached $96,225,141, a 
little more than $4.000.000 below the record 
figures of the preceding year. Freight rates 
from Saigon to Europe, quoted on July 17 at 
24.5 francs per tom (franc=$0.193), rose to 
32.5 francs July 31, 38 franes August 28, 42 
trancs October 23, 45 francs November 20, 
and 48 to 53 francs December 31. It was not, 
however, until late in February, 1915, that the 
demand for tonnage in Europe so denuded 
‘this coast of vessels that freight rates reached 
the remarkable figure of too francs, where 
they have since remained, 

Fortunately the commerce of French Indo- 
China is built upon a stable foundation. Rice 
constitutes about 70 per cent of the export of 
these possessions and can always find a good 
market in the Orient. This industry furnished 
a living for the majority of the eighteen or 
twenty milion inhabitants of French Indo- 
China and is financed almost entirely by the 
Chinese, So, with a good market, a record 
crop in 1914, and a banner crop expected in 
1915, the native population should be able to 
supply their normal wants. 
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Other food products constitute nearly 20 per 
cent, while at least 5 per cent consists ' of 
articles useful in warfare. At the close of the 
year, trade was beginning to adjust itself to 
the new conditions, and the character of the 
resources of Indo-China insured it against any 
serious financial collapse. 


Value of Principal Articles of Import and 
Export 
Complete statistics of the commerce of 
French Indo-China are not yet available, but 
partial statistics from the different ports show 
the following comparisons for 1913 and 1914: 
Articles, 1913 1914 
IMPORTS. 


Cotton goods... «. «+ $7,038,238 $5,350,000 
Jute gunny bags -- «... 2,140,384 3,200,000 


Silk goods .. «. 2,485,206 2,250,000 
Paper and its applica- 
Hons! «as ss 1,709,251 1,700,000 


Hardware... «- «. 1,724,156 1,630,000 
Gold leaf... .. «. += 1,637,477 1,300,000 


Opium ose 250,000 1,320,000 
Porcelain and pottery... 1,577,000 1,200,000 
Arms and ammunition.. 1,096,968 1,160,000 


Petroleum and its prod- 


ucts e+ 1,205,154 1,100,000 


Wines and liquors 1,163,752 1,000,000 
Tobacco and cigars 802,166 1,000,000 
Machinery R88, ¥85I 930,000 
Cotton thread and. yarn 589,667 900,000 
Sugar, candy, and sirup 1,218,785 850,000 
Cotton asses ae | an 894,638 735,000 
Flours: a as cs oe 3,007,546 675,000 
Arica nuts .  e ane 876,304 640,000 
Tea ssc sec asa cs ese 41,227,348 600,000 
Woolen goods)... as 520,420 480,000 
Articles, 1913 1914 
EXPORTS. 

Rice and its derivatives $34,038,883 $37,000,000 
Fish and fish asad 3,213,039 3,225,000 
Maize .-.. +. 3,086,603 2,400,000 
Hides and leather 2,628,953 2,100,000 
Coal a ae 1,285,035 1,340,000 
Cotton yarn ... “0 560, 854 830,000 
Pepper os. css cae see 726,146 550,000 
Copra sve tos oee ae 323,065 490,000 
Cement ... Sia. leas 596,216 475,000 
RBCs Ris Ge Se 657,449 465,000 
CORON: sm. as. cess “axe 862,806 400,000 
Cinnamon vie 288,650 390,000 
Fodder «i... 100,889 340,000 
Silk and silk goods 454,706 330,000 
Live stock 300,785 300,000 
Tonkin mats... «. 290,559 230,000 
Tortoise shell. 219,765 190,000 
Caoutchouc ... ... 185,803 170,000 
Native tea (Anam and 

Tonkin) has case 125,727 165,000 
Cunao 129,457 155,000 
Sugar «+ «« 149,174 155,000 


The easel cotton 1 ots are made up in 
almost equal proportions of unbleached, 
bleached, and colored goods, The colored 
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goods are generally black. The Cambodians 
wear gaudy colors, but the Anamites and 
Tonkinese cling to pure white or somber black, 
Over 90 per cent of these goods are French, 
The falling off in this trade is due to credit 
restrictions. Silk goods are worn extensively 
by Chinese and Anamites, About 90 per cent 
of this class of goods is imported from China 
by Chinese merchants, consequently this trade 
has been little affected by the war. Woolen 
goods are worn mainly by Europeans in 
Tonkin. but woolen blankets are used in all 
parts of Indo-China, They have been imported 
from France. 


The importation of gunny bags, gold leaf, 
and opium vary greatly with conditions. The 
remarkable increase of jute gunny bags is due 
to the banner rice crops of 1913 and 1o14. 
These bags come from Calcutta. Gold leaf 
comes through Hongkong. Opium comes 
mainly from India, 


The trade in paper, porcelain and pottery, 
and petroleum is usually fairly stable. Most 
of the imported paper comes from China. It 
consists of writing paper and envelopes for 
the use of Chinese and. natives, and paper 
used in the worship of Buddha. The better 
class of stationery and nearly al] paper goods 
come from France. The bulk of the porcelain 
and pottery consists of decorated Chinese and 
Japanese porcelains. The United States and 
the Dutch East Indies divide the petroleum 
trade on fairly equal terms. 


The gradual development of the resources 
of Indo-China makes it a promising field for 
hardware and machinery. In spite of the war 
the value of the trade fell only slightly below 
the figures of the previous year, partly due to 
the fact that the war has not had a serious 
effect on construction work and partly to the 
growing market for certain kinds of machinery, 
particularly agricultural implements. 

A high tariff, advantages in freight rates, 
language, business connections, and methods 
have hitherto confined most of this trade to 
France, although during the past year Ger- 
many got over 30 per cent of the trade in 
agricultural implements and general machinery, 
England furnished about 50 percent of the wire 
netting, and more than 50 per cent of the 
copper goods came through Hongkong. The 
war has cut off the usual sources of supply of 
these goods and the market is open. Obvious 
advantages are giving most of this trade to 
Japan and the British branch houses at Hong- 
kong and Singapore. 

The production of native sugar and tea is 
being extended in Indo-China to such a degree 
that those products are supplanting the foreign 
articles, especially with the natives and the 
Chinese, The decline in the consumpticn of 
those goods is partly due to the fact that the 
European population diminished nearly 50 per 
cent during the second half of rorg and, in the 
case of sugar, because a great deal of the 
importation has been in reality a return of the 
native product from the Hongkong refineries. 
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RAILWAYS 





Ssupingkai - Chergchiatun Railway.— 
Japanese journals state that the Chinese 
authorities have finally consented to construct 
the Ssupingkai-Chengchiatun Railway in 
project on exactly the same pattern as the 
South Manchuria Railway. As a_ practical 
warning the Japanese side cited the Kirin- 
Changchun Railway, which, being radicaily 
dissimilar from the S. M. Railway, stands in 
need of an extravagant outlay for its proposed 
improvement. Next, the necessity of estab- 
lishing interlineal connecting service has laid 
additional stress upon the wisdom of the 
Japanese contention. 

The term of engagement of Mr. Fujine, of 
the S. M. R. Co., as Chief Engineer of the 
Ssupingkai-Chengchiatun Railway will be 
fixed at three years. Out of Y5,000,000 to be 
advanced by the Yokohama Specie Bank as 
construction funds, some Y100,000 has already 
been delivered to the Chinese side. The Chief 
Accountant of the new Railway is to be 
recommended by the Yokohama Specie Bank. 
His appointment will be announced on Mr. 
Fujine’s prospective return from Peking. The 
construction work will be started soon after- 
wards, 





Shantung Railway Estimates.—The esti- 
mates of the Shantung Railway for the next 
fiscal year amount to about Y7,000,000. 

The traffic returns of the Shantung Railway 
for May were unsatisfactory, showing a 
decrease of S. Y150,000 from the preceding 
month. The returns for April were excep- 
tionally good and established a new record. 
The falling-off in the business was sharp. 
There were days on which the passengers 
numbered only 2,000 and the goods tonnage 
470, bringing in only S. Y5,coo or so. The 
total receipts for May were S. Y331,347.55 as 
against S. Y486,275.83 for April. This de- 
crease was due to revolutionary disturbances. 
On the Shantung Railway the busiest stations 
are Seitou and Tsinan, the termini of the Line. 
Wethsien comes next and is followed by 
Choutsun. Both Weihsien and Choutsun 
became engulfed in the eddies of the revolu- 
tionary activity. At Weihsien, in particular, 
the goods traffic practically came to a stop. The 
visitors to that place are, in the major cases, 
in quest of some individual gain in connection 
with the revolutionary agitation. 





Japan Discusses Changchun Line.—The 
price and some matters in connection with 
the purchase of a section of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway, which Japan expects to buy 
from Russia, were discussed at a recent 
meeting of the Japanese Cabinet held at the 
Premier’s official residence. It is reported 
that the disposal to Japan of this section from 
Changchun to Harbin has been under nego- 
tations between delegates of the two Govern- 
ments, ae wants to acquire the line, 
because Harbin is better suited for the junc- 
tion of the two railway lines, the South 
Manchuria and the Chinese Eastern Railways, 
itis said. After the Cabinet meeting General 
Oshima, Minister of War, Admiral Kato, 
Minister of Marine, and Baron Ishii, Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, remained in conference 
with the Premier on the China question. 

According to a later report negotiations 
ave been concluded for the sale of a section 
of the Railway and the contract has already 
been signed between the Japanese Ambassador 


to Petrograd and the representative of the 
Russian Government. That part of the rail- 
way which Japan gets is from Changchun 
station up to the Second Sungari Station, a 
little more than 75 miles, altogether, and the 
price is put at about 14,000,000 yen. After the 
transfer to Japan the South Manchuria Rail- 
way will manage it, the Nichi-Nichi reports. 

The same paper reports that the negotiations 
between the two Governments over the con- 
clusion of a new agreement are proceeding 
rapidly and are approaching a successful 
conclusion. After it has been signed the new 
agreement will be submitted to the considera- 
tion of the members of the Privy Council, but 
its nature is such that it will not be made 
public. 





South Manchuria Ry. Accounts.—At the 
regular general meeting of the S. M. R. Co. 
shareholders held on June 17, Baron Y. Naka- 
mura, the Chairman, stated that the property 
of the Railway Company, as handed over to 
the Company by the Government, was of an 
immense value, but was appraised at Yro00,- 
000,000, The Chairman further observed that. 
since the Government did not care to assume 
the management of the Railway Area, it had 
devolved upon the Railway Company to take 
upon itself the task. 


The private shareholders made the following 
suggestions: That the valuation of the 
Government’s shares in the Company be re- 
duced; that the tax on the incomes of the 
shareholders be reduced; that the restrictions 
on dividend be abolished; that the Bank of 
Japan be permitted to accept the shares as 
security for loans. These suggestions were 
not acted upon. 

The report, which was accepted, showed that 
the profits for 1915 were 8,080,498 997 yen; 
the balance from the previous year, 2,560,999. 
o85 yen ; making a total of 10,641,498.082 yen. 

This was disbursed as follows: 


Deposited with the Government as required 
by law, 404,024.95 yen; dividend for the 
Government, 2,500,000 yen; dividend for 
private shareholdes (6 per cent.) 1,560,000 
yen; second dividend for private shareholders 
(2 per cent.), 520,000 yen; special deposits, 
2,500,000 ; rewards to the officials of the Com- 
pany and social expenses, 300,000 yen; balance 
left over to.next year, 2,857,473.132 yen. 

President Nakamura announced that 10 yen 
on each share of the capital will be raised on 
October 1 and 10 yen more next spring, making 
a total of 8,000,000 yen, which will be devoted 
to meeting a part of the expense of 12,000,- 
eco yen for various improvements this year. 

The statement of accounts for the last fiscal 
year ending March 31, 1916 compared with 
the preceding year follows: 


Profit and Loss Account. 


Cr. 

Fiscal Year 1915 1916 

tooo Yen tooo Yen 

By Railway Receipts «. 23,804 23,216 
» Steamer ,, ve = «2 1,051 
” Coal ” = 12,648 14,075 
» Harbour ,, we 2,292 2,290 
» Land 4 aso, 3,517 1,778 
» Hotel = wee 235 253 
» Electricity ,, we 32,260 1,101 
» Gas ” see 244 203 
3, Sundry * ve 145 75 
» Interest Account .. 380 : 
Potal: — «ses eset. imo e 3 OO 44,670 


Dr. 








To Railway Expenditure. 8,174 8,345 
i Steamer ia . 3,220 - _ 1,220 
5, Mining ce 10,640 11,858 
» Harbour e 1,921 1,963 
» Land ” 2,491 2,864 
» Hotel _ 283 309 
» Electricity — ,, 723 "Dg 
oe pet PONCS y 134 © 114 
» Sundry Losses .. «.. . a 
» General. Management = - 

Expenditure +. «. 5,174 3,088 
»» Intereston Debentures 5,564 5,504 
» Writing off Discount 

on Debentures issue. 680 680 
» Balance for the Term. 8,080 7,541 

43,786 

By Balance brought for- : no 

ward from the pre- 

ceding Term .. .. 2,560 2,625 
» Balance forthe Term 8,080 7,544 

10,641 10,166 

Disposed as follows :— 
To Reserve prescribed by 

Law sve wee ee owe 404 377 
»» Dividend on Govern- 

ment shares. +. 2,500 2,500 


», Dividend to Share- 
holders, other than 
the Government, at 
the rate of 6% per A 
aM eh iss es, ee I 
To Supplementary Divi- es ne 
dend to Sharehold- 
ers other than the 
Government, at the 
rate of 2% per an- 








TUM ses nee one ane 520 473 
» Special Reserve ... 2,500 2,500 
»» Bonus to Officers... 300 300 
» Honorariums for Re- 
tired Officers «. 35 
»» Balance carried for- 
wardtothenext Term 2,857 2,560. 
10,641 10,166 





Chinese Eastern Railway.— Japanese press 
reports are circulated to the effect that the 
Russian Government will transfer to the 
Japanese Government the Harbin-Kwancheng- 
tzu section of the Chinese Eastern Railway 
in payment of the prices of munitions. The 
intrinsic value of this section cannot be 
computed on the basis of the actual disburse- 
ments for construction alone. Such questions 
as how the railway connections are to be 
effected at the interlineal terminus and what 
will be the bearings 6f this section on the 
political and diplomatic relations of both 
countries must be taken into consideration. 
This section, about 160 miles in length, is 
appraised by some experts in the neighbourhood 
of Y25,000,000, which price, it is reported, will 
prove satisfactory to both parties. In the 
event of the transfer materializing, the Govern- 
ment will, in all probability, place this section 
under the management of the South Manchuria 
Railway Co. 


Railways in Hokkaido.—The total length 
of the railways in Hokkaido will reach 100 
miles within this fiscal year, and this remark- 
able extension of the railway lines is regarded 
as indicative of the marked developments of 
commerce and industry achieved in this part 
of the country. The Hokkaido authorities 
have decided to celebrate the completion of the 
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1,000 miles of railways simultaneously with 
the general meeting of the Imperial Railway 
Association to be held at Sapporo. - 

The laying of railway lines eighty miles in 
length between Mishima on the Tokaido and 
Atami, noted for its thermal springs, will be 
commenced this summer, The work will take 
twelve years to complete and will cost over 
Y.34,000,000, The chief feature of this line, 
when completed, will be a tunnel five miles in 
length—the longest in Japan. The piercing of 
the mountains for the tunnel is expected to 
cost Y.800,000 per mile. 


Elevated Road for Tokyo.—The rough, 
uneven stretch of track of the electric ‘trains 
between Yokohama and Tokyo will be 
converted by March, 1917, into a double- 
tracked, elevated line which the railway 
bureau’s engineers say will be the best piece of 
track in Japan. By the side of this track will 
run a broad sort of boulevard, parked and 
paved with asphalt. This road, which will be 
constructed by the Kanagawa Prefectural 
Government, is expected to be a model 
roadway, after which roads all over the 
Empire will be patterned. 

This line is being turned into an elevated 
track because of the danger of running a 
surface line through a thickly populated district 
such as lies between Yokohama and Sakuragi- 
cho. The present line is considered a menace 
to pedestrians who must cross the tracks and 
it makes fast time between the two stations 
impossible. The new track will lessen the 
time between Tokyo and Yokohama by about 
five minutes. The construction of the elevated 
line, with tracks laid and new platforms, will 
cost about 500,000 yen. ‘This does not include 
the building of the roadway, which is to be 
undertaken by the prefectural government, and 
not the railway authorities, 





New Railway in Chosen.—The Chosen 
Light Railway Company, which plans to assist 
the industrial development of the Chosen 
provinces on the Sea of Japan by connecting 
the important towns in those parts with the 
sea ports, at its first general meeting of 
shareholders in the Railway Association 
building, Tokyo, planned to lay a line, 42 miles 
in length, between Kyongchyu and Taikyu, the 
first of all the lines included in the company’s 
program, and on the completion of the sec- 
tion, the construction of the main line down to 
Tonglai, 121 miles in length. In future the 
main line is to be extended as far north as 
Antung. 





Hun River Bridge.—The double-track bridge 
over the Hun River, the construction of which 
was taken in hand in 1914, is to be completed 
in about three years more. The construction 
of embankments is to be begun in the present 
fiscal year at the cost of about Y 1,000,000. 
The appropriation for the current fiscal year 
is about Y100,000, Tenders are being invited, 





Miyazaki Railway.—The Miyazaki section 
of the Kyushu Railway will be open to through 
traffic in the autumn, probably on October 20, 
with fitting ceremony, says the Nagasaki 
Press. Miyazaki is an important town in 
southeastern Kyushu but the development of 
the district has been slow compared with that 
of other parts of Kyushu. The railway is 
expected to accelerate the progress of the 
district. 





Shanghai Tramways.—The following is 
the traffic return of the Shanghai Tramways 
(Foreign Settlement) for the six months ended 
30th June, 1916, with figures for the corres- 
ponding periods last year :— 

6 months 6 months 
ended June ended June 
30th, 1916 goth, IQI5 


725,824.17 633,328.21 
191,019.29 168,997.67 


Gross Receipts 
Loss by currency 
depreciation 








534,803 88 464,330.54 


— 


Effective Receipts 





Percentage of loss 
by currency depre- 
ciation 27.97 28.47 


Car Miles run 1,786,601 1,416,469 
Passengers carried 32,131,480 27,672,480 
SHIPPING 





Naval Dockyard at Woosung.—Telegrams 
from Peking state that the scheme for the 
construction of a naval dockyard at Woosung 
has beea approved. The dockyard at Nan- 
king will be removed and amalgamated with 
the new one. 





Taikoo Dock Launching.—The steamer 
Kamunting, built for the Straits Steamship 
Co., has been successfully launched from the 
Taikoo Dockyard. The Kamunting measures 
286 feet over all, 41 feet beam, and 21 feet 9 
inches moulded depth, and is constructed of 
Siemens-Martin steel to the owners’ scantlings. 
A double bottom is fitted amidships, and the 
machinery consists of one set of triple expan- 
sion engines, having cylinders of 18”-29"-48” 
in diameter, with 33 inch stroke. Steam is 
supplied by two multitubular boilers. The 
Kamunting is a sister ship to the same 
company’s Kajang launched at Hongkong a 
month ago. Another vessel for the company 
will shortly be launched under the name of the 
s.s. Kapong. 





New Yangtze Steamers.—The second of 
two steamers which will navigate the rapids 
of the upper Yangtze was launched on June 
20, from the Sing Fah Yuen Shipbuilding 
Works, Arsenal Road, Shanghai. The new 
vessel is the Chi Chuen and a sister ship, the 
Chu Chuen was Jaunched on March 21. Both 
vessels are for the Szechuen Railway and 
Steam Navigation Co., for service on the 
upper Yangtsze between Ichang and Chung- 
king. The work of constructing the two 
steamers was in the hands of Messrs. Parker, 


Reilly & Co., consulting engineers and sur- 


veyors. 

The full particulars of the steamers are as 
follows:—Length over all 165 ft, breadth 
moulded 26 ft., depth 8 ft., draft 5 ft., esti- 
mated speed 14 knots per hour. Each steamer 
has two sets of triple expansion engines, the 
estimated horse power of each being 780. 
Steam is supplied by two Roberts water-tube 
boilers at a pressure of 275 Ib. per sq. inch, 
Forced draft is produced by a Sturtevant fan 
directly connected to a small steam turbine on 
the same bed plate. Both ships carry a set of 
Duplex vertical Worthington feed pumps, one 
set of Blake and Knowles’ air-pumps, a cen- 
trifugal pnmp for circulating water to the 
condenser, and two Blake and Knowles vertical 
duplex pumps for service. All pumps are 
worked independently of the main engines. 
Accommodation is provided for 40 first class, 
120 second class, and 280 third class pas- 
sengers. 





New M. B. K, Steamer—The Mitsui 
Bussan Kaisha Miikesan Maru, 5,000 tons, was 
launched from the Moshima branch of the 
Osaka Iron Works on June 3. She will be 
— exclusively by the Company as cargo- 
oat. 





Kiangnan Dock Extended.—The Kiangnan 
Dock & Engineering Works now has the 
largest dock in Shanghai. The old dock has 
been extended by more than rsoft. so that the 
new dock’s dimensions are: 544ft. length on 
blocks, 74ft. at entrance, with 19ft. on blocks. 
Work on the new dock was begun in the 
middle of February and was finished a few 


days ago. 


Cunard Liners for Pacific.—A Japanese 
steamship company has received information 
that the Cunard Company has decided to start 
a new service between Vancouver and Hong- 
kong with the two steamers Royal Edward 
and Royal George, each of 11,000 tons, which 
are now engaged in the Atlantic service of 
the company. 





T. K. K. Buys P. M. Liners.—The steamers 
Korea and Siberia, formerly owned by the 
Pacific Mail Steamship company, have been 
sold tothe Toyo Kisen Kaisha for use in the 
trans-Pacific service, according to a report in 
circulation in San Francisco. The Siberia and 
Korea were owned by the Atlantic Transport 
Co. and it is reported that the price paid by 
the Japanese line was Y8,000,000. : 





1T. K. K, to Increase Capital—-In connec- 
tion with the proposed increase of the capital 
of the T. K. K. there is a difference of opinion 
between the shareholders and the directors. 
Mr. Asano, president of the company, who 
foresees a great prosperity for shipping trade 
for several years more, earnestly desires to 
increase the capital by 13,000,000 yen. But 
some of the shareholders hold more conserva- 
tive views and favor a smaller increase. They 
will not object to an increase of half the 
amount originally proposed by Mr. Asano. 
An extraordinary meeting of the shareholders 
of the company will be called. 





Japan's Shipbuilding Subsidies— The 
Japanese Government’s shipbuilding subsidies 
for the current fiscal year total Y3,120,000, of 
which sum Y47,000 was granted for the s.s. 
Uraga Maru, of the Russo-Japanese Fishery 
Union, and Y8¢,000 and Y247,000 were allotted 
for the Nippon Yusen Kaisha’s steamer Akita 
Maru and the s.s. Manji Maru of the Hokkai- 
do Colliery Co. respectively. The Govern- 
ment has estimated its shipbuilding subsides 
for the next fiscal year at Y 4,000,000 for about 
180,0c0 tons. 





Japanese, Submarine Arrives.—The new 
Japanese submarine No. 14, 600 tons, which 
had been ordered from the Schneider Dock- 
yard, France, was brought in to Kure on June 
12, by Lieut.-Commander Shigeoka. 





Japan's Naval Increase.—Following the 
Navy Club memorial service in honor of 
Admiral Togo’s decisive naval victory in the 
Russo-Japanese War, Lieutenant-Commander 
Edahara of the Japanese Navy, in an interview, 
compared the naval strength of Japan to-day 
with its position at the time of the Russian 
war. 

“At the time of the Russian war the 
Japanese Navy had six battleships, 86,0co tons 
in all, eight armored cruisers, 73,000 tons, 12 
cruisers, 43,006 tons, four coast defense ships, 
20,000 tons, eight other smal] warships, 14,000 
tons, 19 destroyers, 5,800 tons, eight first-class 
torpedo-boats, and 18 smaller torpedo-boats. 
Against these, we have to-day two super- 
dreadnoughts, 72,000 tons, four battle-cruisers, 
11,800 tons, eight old battleships, 128,000 tons, 
13 armored cruisers, 138,000 tons, 39 other 
warships, 154,000 tons, 69 destroyers, 37,000 
tons, 26 torpedo-boats, 3,300 tons, 18 submarine 
boats, 5,100 tons. Thus the number of war- 
vessels has increased in ten years from 83 to 
190, that is more than twice as maay in number 
and three times more in tonnage, That is 
rapid progress indeed, But the strength of a 
navy is not measured so much by tonnage as 
by the condition of the ships which may be 
placed in the line of battle. The Mikasa, 
15,000 tons, which was our flag-ship at the 
time of the Russian war, is now an old ship 
which cannot ‘lie in line.” As for other 
battleships, of the time of the Russian war, 
from the Nisshin and Kasuga down there is 
not one ship which would now be of any 
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practical use in war. Of all the warships now 
under commission in the Japanese Navy there 
are only three super-dreadnoughts and four 
pattle-cruisers, in all seven, which can stand in 
the line of battle in war. To compare them 
with the navies of other countries, England 
has 41 ships which can stand in the first line, 
Germany 23, France nine, Russia six, Italy 
five, and Austria four. Japan is therefore 
behind England, Germany, France and also 
America (America’s strength was not given). 
While Japan is building three more capital 
ships, the four nations are building twice or 
three times as many as Japan. When these 
facts are known, we cannot but feel uncom- 
fortable if we think of the present and of the 
future.” ‘ 





Kawasaki Dockyard Dividend.—A profit 
of more than 1,300,000 yen has been made by 
the Kawasaki Dockyard in Kobe during the 
last six months. It has been decided informally 
to declare a dividend of 13 per cent. 





Foreign Shareholders Hamper Dockyard. 
—Call for a general meeting of the Yokohama 
Dock Company has a proposal regarding 
foreign sharehoiders. It is planned to pass a 
revision of the by-laws of the company to 
prohibit the registration of foreign share- 
holders. The object of the revision is to 
eliminate the 62 foreign shareholders of the 
company which then will extend its business 
and undertake the work of shipbuilding. At 
present the company cannot obtain any subsidy 
from the Government since some shares of 
the company are in the hands of foreigners. 
It is the intention, therefore, of the company 
to prohibit the registration of foreign shares 
after September 9 and to build ships by 
receiving a subsidy from the Government. 
Since the matter is closely connected to the 
interests of foreign shareholders it is doubtful 
whether or not they will easily agree to this 
new proposal. The business of the company 
was very successful for the first half of this 
year andea dividend of 13 per cent. will be 
declared, 


This anti-foreign step is the result of the 
enterprise started by Mr. Asano, president of 
the Toyo Kisen Kaisha, who proposes to build 
adock ard shipbuilding yard in Yokohama. 
The next step will probably be to make some 
arrangement with the foreign shareholders, 
whereby the stocks now held by foreigners 
may be transferred or be held in the names of 
Japanese acting for foreigners. 





Japanese Ships Increase.—According to 
an announcement of the Department of Com- 
munications, the total number of Japanese 
vessels running outside of the regular liners 
at the end of May was 285 with a total tonnage 
of 745,280, an increase of six vessels with a 
tonnage of 14,000 over the previous month. 
They are divided as follows: 


Lines, Vessels. Tonnage. 
Coasting line w+ + +» 195 440,158 
Europeanes. 2 + ae 16 53,172 
Americans 4s osc sm 43 162,871 
South American 2 71303 
Australiany Ss wa co '§ 13,575 
Indian ser as ser wee | 3Q 36,502 
South Sea. sce sc so, 32 30,909 





N. Y. K. Starts Line to New York.— With- 
out any subsidy from the Japanese Govern- 
ment, the Nippon Yusen Kaisha has inaugur- 
ated a steamship service between the Orient 
and New York, by way of the Panama Canal. 
This service, which is distinct from the N. Y. 

.s round the world service, was opened with 
the departure of the Tsushima Maru from 

obe June 17. ‘The new service will be a 
four-weekly service, with six steamers, the 

sushima Maru, the Toyooka Maru, the 
Vakasa Maru, the Tokiwa Maru, the Toku- 
yama Maru and the Toba Maru. With the 





exception of the Wakasa Maru, which is of 
6,000 tons, all the rest are of the “I” class, of 
7,300 tons each. They are all cargoboats of 
the latest type, of fifteen knots speed and a total! 
cargo capacity of 75,000 tons, These steam- 
ers will call at Hongkong, Manila, Shanghai, 
Moji or Nagasaki, Kobe, Yokkaichi, Yoko- 
hama, San Francisco, Panama, Colon and New 
York. In the tea season they will touch at 
Keelung, in Formosa, and Shimidzu. They 
will touch San Francisco both ways, mainly 
for coal. 


The Yamamoto Cabinet, which preceded the 
Okuma Ministry, in preparing a new list of 
subsidies for shipping services, planned to 
have one of the shipping companies to start a 
new service via the Panama Canal to New 
York, with a subsidy of 1,500,000 yen a year, 
with six steamers of 8,000 tons each, leaving 
here every four weeks. This Bill of the 
Yamamoto Cabinet together with the General 
Budget of that Cabinet failed to pass the 
Diet. The Okuma Ministry has also endea- 
vored to pass the same subsidy but has not 
succeeded. The war in Europe has given the 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha, like all other shipping 
companies, a rare opportunity to make profits. 
and the company has now decided to start 
this service on its own initiative. 





Japan Line May Cut Rates.—Since the 
New York Shipping Union raised freights to 
the almost prohibitive figure of 160 shillings, 
and at the same time decreased the number of 
their steamers running to Far Eastern Ports, 


shipments from Japan to New York have. 


almost ceased, The N.Y.K. is now reported 
to be planning to lower their rates to 100 
shillings. It is reported that the New York 
Shipping Union has invited the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha to join in a firm compact to maintain 
conference rates but that the Japanese company 
has refused to join the union unless the com- 
pany’s interests as to tonnage allotments are 
fully assured. 





Nippon Yusen Kaisha Statement—The 
gross receipts of the N. Y. K. during the half- 
year ended March 31st was Y29,186,000 and 
the expenditure Y17,188,000, the balance being 
Y11,998,000. This balance is to be reduced 
by reserves of varying amounts, leaving a net 
profit of Yo,614,231. To this to be added 
Y946,618, brought forward from the preceding 
half year, the total sum to be disposed of as 
undermentioned, being Y10,560,849 :— 


Reserves. = ses +. Y480,710 
Bonuses for Directors ... «+ 165,000 
Dividend (8 per cent.) -. ee 1,054,240 
Special Div. (2 per cent.) ss» 263,500 
Extra Div. (10 per cent.) «+ 1,317,800 
Bonuses for officers wes +» 250,000 
Carried forward to next term... 7,020,537 


It has been explained that the greater part 
of the profit was due to the War and it was 
thought expedient to carry over a large 
amount to future accounts. Still, the divi- 
dends total 20 per cent. per annum. 


The N. Y. K. has now, 92 vessels with a 
total tonnage of 430,000, although the Yasaka 
Maru, 11,900 tons, and the Takata Maru, 7,500 
tons, have been lost. The fleet will be in- 
creased shortly by the addition of nine new 
vessels with a total tonnage of 54,800, which 
will be launched or placed in service this year. 
The company has now under construction 
three ships of 7,500 tons each, three of 7,300 
tons each, two of 7,400 tons each and one of 
30,000 tons. At the end of this year the 
company will have ror vessels with a total 
tonnage of 484,800, 





Suez Tonnage Decreases.—The annual 
report of the Suez Canal Company states that 
the receipts for 1915 decreased by £1,075,725 
as compared with 1914. The total net tonnage 
through the canal decreased by 4,143,340 tons, 
In 1914 it totalled 19,409,495 net tons. 
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Huge Shipping Profits—The profits: of 
neutral shipowners may be indicated in the 
case of the “record” freight of 172s. 6d, a ton 
which has just been paid for the voyage from 
the River Plate to French Atlantic ports. It 
may be assumed that the vessel would carry 
about 4,000 tons of grain, which at 172s. 6d. a 
ton would yield a freight of £39,675. The 
same steamer is understood to have loaded 
outwards from Great Britain a cargo of coal 
at 72s. 6d. per ton. Assuming that she carried 
4,200 tons of coal, the outward freight wou!d 
amount to £15,225, giving a total freight for 
the round voyage of three or four months of 
£54,090, or perhaps nearly double what the 
steamer cost to build a few years ago. Since 
neutral vessels are, as a rule, subject to no 
excess profits taxation, neutral shipping which 
is being remunerated on such a scale as this is 
obviously being put into a much stronger 
position than British shipping, which, in the 
first place, earns lower freights, and then is 
very heavily taxed, 





World's Available Ships.—The total 
tonnage of the sea going ships of the world is 
33,531,503, but of this amount only 20,797,054 
tons,-or approximately 62 per cent., are 
available to-day for the ocean trade of all the 
nations. Ocean freight rates, now at the 
highest level in the history of navigation, have 
withstood the efforts of individuals, organiza- 
tions and of nations to force them downward. 
These efforts failed, says the Wall Street 
Journal, because 88 per cent. of the people of 
the wealthiest and most densely populated 
continent of the world are at war and their 
imperative needs continue to overtax a short 
supply of ocean tonnage. 


FINANCE 





/ 
[ow Two American Loans to China.—In 
view of the many irresponsible and untrue 
statements which have appeared in the press 
concerning supposed American loans, the 
United States Minister has made public 
announcement that, with the exception of the 
following, no such loans have been negotiated 
by Americans: First: The Lee, Higginson 
loan of G.$5,000,000 against Treasury notes, 
at 6 per cent, at 97 and no other specific 
security, of which G.$2,000,000 has been paid 
over. Lee, Higginson are the fiscal agents of 
the Chinese Government in the United States. 
Second: A loan of G $6,000,000 for the 
improvement of the Grand Canal, as a first 
step in the Huai River Conservancy, which 
was agreed upon in January,, 1914. The 
proceeds of the loan are to be applied directly 
and exclusively to engineering work on the 
Grand Canal, under the supervision of an 
American corporation, which is now consider- 
ing the ratification of the loan agreement. - 





Mukden Government Loan.—The loan 
negotiations between the Board of Finance, 
Mukden, and the Bank of Chosen which had 
been broken off for some reason while Gen. 
Tuanchihkuei was still at Mukden, and which 
were resumed by Acting Mil-Commissioner 
Chang, were brought to a successful conclusion © 
on june 9 on the following terms :-— 

Loan amount; S Y1,000,000. Net price: 
S.Y.95. Interest rate: 6.5 per cent. Term of 
Loan: 2 years. Use: for relief of money 
market, Securities: management of Electric 
Light Office and Telephone Office and lease of 
International Settlement. 

It also was agreed that the Bank should be 
consulted and its counsels should be sought re 
the smoothing of the Sino-Japanese financial 
relation and also the readjustment of the 
specie conversion service of the Chinese Banks, 
The Electric Light Office and the Telephone 
Office are appraised at Taels 500,000 and 
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§.Y150,000 respectively. The International 
Settlement includes Shihchienfang and the 
district between Outer West Gate. and West 
Gate, which forms the busiest locality outside 
the walls, and comprises an area of about 
3,000,000 tsubo. A noteworthy item is in- 
cluded in the Loan agreement, by which 
Japanese gold notes have been made legal 
tender in which taxes and other payments to 
the Chinese Government are payable. 





Japan’s Bond Redemption.—The I[nternal 
Railway Bond issue of Y38,000.000 has already 
been paid up to the amount of Y22,000,000 and 
the remainder was to be paid on the 15th. 
With the funds thus obtained, the Franc 
Bonds have been redeemed to an approximate 
amount of Y.15,000,000 and the remainder 
amounting to Y23,000,000 will be redeemed in 
due course. 





Pian Russo-Japanese Bank,—The Chugai 
Shogyo reports that in view of the inconven- 
jences arising from the lack of banking 
facilities between Japan and Russia, and 
because they cause a delay in the execution of 
war orders, the Russian Government and 
bankers have deemed it necessary to organize 
a Russo-Japanese monetary medium. Views 
have been exchanged with the Japanese 
bankers. Now it is reported that a Mr. 
Junker, a prominent Russian banker, has 
informally made proposals to the Japanese 
bankers, through the Kussian Ambassador, 
Mr. Krupensky. Nothing definite is known, 
but the Chugai says it has reasons to believe 
that it means the establishment of a Russo- 
Japanese bank for which both Russians and 
Japanese may invest capital in equal amounts, 
that the proposed bank may mainly engage in 
exchange between Russia and Japan and that 
the bank may act as an organ for floating of 
Russian bonds in Japan. Most Tokyo bankers 
appear to be of opinion that in view of the 
Russo-Japanese rapprochement, both com- 
mercially and financially, some such measure 
would be quite necessary, though they have 
not yet decided anything definitely. 





Japan to Release Funds.—The Japanese 
Government, with a view to consolidating the 
financial resources of the Peking Government 
in support of President Li, according to Japan- 
ese reports, has decided to deliver Japan’s 
share of the salt gabelle surplus amounting to 
Y6,000,000 to the Peking Government in ac- 
cordance with its request. The Japanese Gov- 
ernment is also expected to advise the Peking 
Government to withdraw the suspension of 
specie redemption in view of its disastrous 
effects upon economical circles. 





Philippine Agriculture Loans.~At a 
meeting of the directors of the new Philip- 
pine National Bank, the agricultural loan 
question was discussed at length. The 
attorney general was asked some time ago 
to render an opinion as to whether the 
new bank would be required to give pre- 
cedence to loan applications filed with the old 
agricultural bank prior to the date upon which 
its assets and liabilities were formally taken 
over, and that official has informed the board 
that such precedence may be accorded in 
instances where the applicants can show that 
they have already made contracts for applying 
such loans to the improvement of their farms 
or agricultural methods, The bank is deter- 
mined to push the agricultural loan work as 
rapidly as possible, and at the close of the 
directors’ meeting President H. Parker Willis 
announced that Assessor Kalaw of Tayabas 
had already gone over certain properties in 
that province and rendered his report on the 
same. He has left for the field again, and 
another assessor will begin work along the 
same lines in Occidental Negros in the course 
of the next few lays. These provinces are 
not to be specially favored, however, as the 
work is to be extended to the others just as 
soon as arrangements can be made to do so. 
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The first large subscription of stock in the 
new Philippine Nationa! Bank to be announc- 
ed by its directorate, aside from the subscrip- 
tion of the government, which is provided for 
by the bank’s organic act, is that of the Filipi- 
nas Insurance company of this city, which has 
already purchased shares in the institution 
amounting to P20,000 par, and has expressed 
its intention of gradually increasing its sub- 
scription to P1oo,000 in all. 





Japanese City Taxes.--There has been much 
grumbling about the taxes imposed in Yoko- 
hama of late so the city authorities yesterday 
issued a comparative statement giving the 
amounts of taxes paid in several of the larger 
cities in the Empire. Incidentally, the author- 
ities took occasion to state that the people of 
Yokohama are far better tax payers than those 
in most of the other cities. The comparisons 
show the following average tax rates: 

Per family. Per person. 


KYOE0 ceensicpssccsersessecves [£8.20 3.16 

Nagoya ... ce IFO 4.19 

Yokohama.. - 15.04 3.12 

Khe: cciimimcsasyecs 15/20 3.04 

The amounts of taxes collec.ed in the four 
leading cities are as follows: 







Yen. 
1,709,018 
1,634,628 
+ 1,517,350 

VOkON AMA sive scssccese sesceecsseasece, 15339jT07 

The above amounts are collected from 
additional taxes on land, business, income, 
exchange, patent medicine, house, buichi and 
miscellaneous. As to the house tax, Yoko- 
hama is the lowest of the four cities with 
455,261 yen, 330,000 yen less than Kyoto and 
130,000 less than Kobe. 








Philippine Customs Revenue.—A falling 
off of P&1,410 in the customs collections made 
at all ports of entry during May, is shown by 
the statement issued by the insular collector of 
customs, this being the difference between the 
decrease in the collections in the ports of 
Manila and Zamboanga, totallinz P88,804, and 
the increases registered in the ports of Iloilo, 
Cebu, and Jolo in the amount of P7,304. 

Manila alone is responsible for a decrease in 
the collections amounting to P88,802, the 
collections last month at this port being 
P724,350 as compared with P812,852 during 
the corresponding period in 1915. 





Philippine Internal Revenue.—Internal 
revenue collections from all sources during 
the fiscal year of 1915 were P4,838,284.68 more 
than during the previous 12 months, according 
to the annual report of the collector of internal 
revenue. Of this amount, P4,459,535.52 was 
collected under the provisions of the emergency 
internal revenue tax measure passed by the 
Philippine legislature at the close of 1914. 

The total internal revenue collections 
throughout the islands during 1915, according 
to the report jusi issued, were P27,388,305.05, 
as compared with P22,550,109.37 during the 
year previous, while the cost of collection fell 
from P.or8 in 1914 to P.o15 for each peso 
turned in to the treasury, 


Philippine_Coin Sales.—Insular Treasurer 
J. L. Manning has arranged with the British 
Indian authorities the sale of P7,500,000 in 
silver coin, at a profit of Po15.000, delivery to 
be made locally in the near future. 

The coin which is to be turned over to the 
British Indian officials is about one-third of 
the sum which is kept at Corregidor in the 
form of silver pesos as reserve and to redeem 
the silver certificates issued by the Philippine 
government. These coins cost the Philippine 
government 65 centavos each, but, owing to 
the present high price of silver bullion, it has 
now been possible to dispose of them at 77.2 
centavos each, a profit of P.122 on each peso, 
or Por5,000 on the entire transaction. 
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In making arrangements for the sale it was 
necessary to take precautions to prevert the 
return to the islands of any of the coins so 
sold, as it would be a serious matter if the 
pesos disposed of for 77.2 centavos should 
again find their way into the country and be 
circulated at their face value of 100 centavos, 
and redeemable in gold on that basis, British 
authorities agreed to guarantee the reduction 
of the coin to bullion immediately upon its 
arrival in India, and the melting of the silver 
will take place in the presence of an authorized 
representative of the Philippine government, 

Another point which has been the subject of 
considerable comment since the announcement 
of a contemplated sale of Philippine coin was 
first made is in connection with the existence 
of a provision of law to the effect that the 
exportation of Philippine currency is prohibit- 
ed. This, it is pointed out, does not extend to 
the government’s own action in the matter, for 
if it did it would be impossible to export coin 
to the United States for recoinage, as has 
always been done in the past. 


PUBLIC WORKS 





Australian Improvement Bill.—The South 
Australian Public Purposes Loan Bill, 1915, 
which provides for a total expenditure of 
£9.266,500; authorises the following ex- 
penditures. 

Railway rolling stock, locomotives, 
machinery and appliances for lo- 

comotive workshops, accom- 

modation, line alterations «.. -. £1,584,700 
Railway construction. «+ + 1,962,000 
Deepening and improvement of har- 

bours at Port Adelaide, Port 

Pirie, and at outports «. s- os 
Murray River improvements «.  «- 
Water supply works in districts of 

Adelaide, Baroota. Country, Bee- 

taloo, Bundaleer, Barossa, Mill- 

brook, Warren, and Pekina Creek 1,465,007 
Drainage works in South-Eastern 

District : : 300,000 
Adelaide sewers «. ss «+ 4 s+ 200,000 
Jetties and lighthouses +. +. as 42,000 


272,000 
500,000 


oe one wee te 


Erection of schoolhouses-.. .. ++ 140,000 
Police barracks «2. coe ses eas eee 22,000 
Explosives magazines «we see 2,000 
Produce stores so sso ses ane one 20,000 
The Magill Home se eve tee ne 62,009 
Roads see sce wee ate cee wee aes 172,000 
Irrigation and reclamation of 

swamp land ee wee woe nee one 300,000 
Advances to settlers’ and homes’ 

TUUMAG aes) cc5, ew den over sone, nt 600,00¢ 
Sheds and tanks for settlers ..  «.. 25,000 


MINES AND METALS 





Japan Gets Anhwei Mine.—Baron Shibus- 
awa, Baron Okura and several other leading 
business men of Tokyo met recently to confer 
upon the establishment of a big iron foundry 
to work the iron mines at Taochung, in 
Anhwei, China. These mines are one of the 
richest sources of iron in the Yangtsze valley, 
contain more than 60,000,000 tons of ores 
which are said to contain 65 per cent. of pure 
iron against the 60 per cent. usually contained 
in Tayeh ores. The only drawback is the 
comparative smallness of the deposits, but 
this is partly set off by the excellence of 
quality. The Japan-China Industrial Com- 
pany, of which Mr. Tetsukichi Kurachi is 
president, recently acquired the rights to work 
the deposits from the Chinese government. 
The Japanese business men are to establish a 
company with a capital of about 50,000,000 
yen for the working of the mines. At the 
first meeting nothing definite was decided 
upon, but it was agreed that the Japan-China 
Industrial Company be entrusted to draw up a 
plan for the establishment of the proposed 


company. 
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Penchihu Colliery Progress.—Some in- 
teresting items regarding the Penchihu 
Colliery and Mines were given in an address 
read by Mr. R. Shimaoka, Director-General, 
on the Company’s sixth anniversary :—The 
agreement to operate the Company under 
joint Sino-Japanese management was signed 
May 22nd, 1910. Mining work began on 
New Year’s Day, 1911. In July, torr, a 
committee for the investigation of steel 
manufacture was formed with Dr. Oshina and 
Mr. Hattori of the Government Steel Works, 
Edamitsu, on the Japanese side, and Mr. 
Wu Hsiang-tsao, of the Kailan Mining 
Administration, and Mr, Yen En-yu, a graduate 
of the Imperial University, Kyoto, on the 
Chinese side. The committee reported favour- 
ably on the new venture and as a result the 
first blast furnace was blown in on New Year’s 
Day, 1915. The daily output of the smeltery 
passed 150 tons in April last and was increased 
later to180 tons. Among the direct influences 
of the great European War, the imperative 
necessity of placing the stcel manufacturing 
industry on a self-supplying basis has been 
brought home to the Japanese most forcibly. 
The outputs of the Penchihu Company 
compare favourably with Bengal and other 
best Indian products. They are peers of pig 
iron imported from Sweden, etc., and are 
available as being of a specially fine quality 
for the manufacture of munitions. A new 
smeltery is in course of construction which 
will entail the operation of sundry chemical 
industries auxiliary to the manufacture of steel. 





Mining in Korea.—It is evident that the 
mining industry in Korea is attracting a great 
deal of attention by capitalists and business- 
men, says the ‘Seoul Press.” This may be 
inferred from the fact that a great many 
applications for permission to work new 
mines continue to be received by the Govern- 
ment-General. According to an official report 
the total number of such applications received 
during April was 774. During the preceding 
moth as many as 843 applications were 
received. * This was a record. It is accounted 
for by the enforcement of the new mining 
regulations, by virtue of which many applied 
for working tungsten mines. It is stated that 
the total amount of minerals gathered in 
Korea during last year is roughly Y-10,500,- 
000, showing an increase of about Y.2,000,000 
as against the preceding year. The figures 
are subject to slight alteration as some 
reports still remain to be received by the 
Government. As usual gold contributed the 
greatest amount, being valued at Y.7,501,458. 
Besides this, gold ore to the value of Y.699,204 
was obtained. 





Japan’s Arsenal Metal Purchase.—On 
May 25 the Osaka Military Arsenal invited 
tenders for the supply of 5,000,000 kilos of 
lead and 1,000,000 kilos of electrolytic copper. 
The order for 2,500,000 kilos of lead was 
secured by the Naigai Bussan Gomci Kaisha 
at sen 35.67 per kilo and that for the remaining 
2,500,000 kilos by the Mitsu Bussan Kaisha at 
Sen 36.89 per kilo, Mr. Amano Risaburo, of 
Osaka. booked the order for 1,000,900 kilos of 
electrolytic copper at Y.12,938. All these 
Prices were two or three yen lower than 
market quotations. 





Japanese Expand Arsenals.—The capital 
of the military arsenals both in Tokyo and 
Osaka has been increased this year from 
3,500,000 yen to 4,000,000 yen each, but this 
total is still believed to be too small because of 
the enlarged scope of work at each arsenal, 
The army authorities are contemplating to 
merease each arsenal to 7,000,000 yen in the 
next three years, It is expected that the 
Cabinet will approve the plan. 





Japan’s Sulphur Output.—The output of 
Sulphur in Japan has recently made a re- 
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markable increase. According to the latest 
report of the Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce, the output in April reached 
2,667,031 kin, (kin 1.33 lbs) showing an 
increase of 50.8 per cent. compared with the 
output in the corresponding mouth last year. 
The output for the first four months of this 
year showed an increase of 45.3 per cent, 
compared with the corresponding period of 
last year. The participation in the war of 
Italy must have curtailed the output of sulphur. 
Moreover, there has arisen a new demand for 
Japanese sulphur for war use in Russia, and 
this has caused the increase in the exports. The 
exports of sulphur last year and the year be- 
fore, classified according to destinations 
were: 
IQI4 1915 
kin kin 

TOU. S.sseesesreseessereeee 31,455,904 45,854,682 
» Australia 49,466,055 47,890,478 
‘ - 3,005,548 8,759,1 

» Russia ... — 555,511 8,035,771 
93 [didseeccercesseereseeeee 1,595,930 7,950,670 

Thus it will be seen that the figures show a 
remarkable increase in all directions. It fs 
natural that the price should have risen 
considerably. The highest mark reached early 
in the spring was I50 yen. 











Japan and Chinese Cash.—The purchase 
by Japanese of Chinese cash has caused 
considerable friction between the Japanese in 
Shantung and the Chinese officials who have 
tried in every way to stop this rather strange 
line of business. According to the Japanese, 
from May, 1915, up to last March, altogether 
18,652 tons of copper cash arrived at Tsingtau 
from the interior of Shantung. During April 
the arrivals amounted to about 5,000 tons, and 
for the first half of May something like 2,000 
tons is recorded, making the grand total about 
25,600 tons. Figuring the price at the rate of 
Y400 per ton, the whole of the business was 
worth more than Y10,000,000, The profit 
derived by buyers in the interior is estimated 
at between Y2 and Y2.50 per t00 kin (kin=1.33 
lbs), that for the middlemen along the Shan- 
tung Railway 50 sento Yr per 100 kin, for 
those who melt down the copper cash, a profit 

f 30 sen per roo kin, and for the exporters 
from Yr to Y2 per 100 kin.- The average 
profit for all the people engaged in this 
business may be put at Y5 per 100 kin. The 
aggregate profit on the 25,600 tons exported is 
figured at about Y2,167,000. The profit 
cleared by the refiners of the cash at Osaka, 
Kobe, Okayama, etc., is about Y6 per roo kin. 
According to the Osaka market quotation, 
they give about Y33 per 100 kin for the import 
metal and obtain therefrom 56 kin of crude 
copper, 25 kin of zinc, and a quantity of lead, 
etc. Thus the Japanese refiners realized about 
Y2,000,000 on the above-mentioned imports 
from May, 1915, till the middle of last May. 
The crude copper then passes into the hands of 
the large copper piants like the Sumitomos, 
Furukawas, Mitsubishis, Mitsuis, and 
Kuharas, which maintain equipments for 
refining copper by electrical appliances. Out 
of the crude copper is obtained pure copper 
worth Yooper roo kin. - 

It will thus be seen that, on the copper cash 
exported to Japan to the amount of about 
Y10,000,000 in the year ahove referred to, 
about the same amount of profit was netted by 
the dealers, exporters, refiners, etc., all 
combined. The above gives only the export 
statistics for the port of Seitou. Adding 
thereto what was exported from the Yangtse- 
kiang Valley, Tientsin, etc., to Japan since 
last Summer, the grand total is thought to 
reach 45,000 tons, worth about Y18,000,000. A 
rough calculation of the stocks of copper cash 
in Shantung alone may be made on the basis 
of per capital holding of 5 tiaos or strings of 
1,000 (about Y1.80). There being supposedly 
a population of 60,000,000 in the whole of the 
Province, the total holdings are estimated at 
300,000,000 tiaos weighing 840,000,000 kin or 
nearly 500,000 tons. With a chance of 100 per 
cent profit, the anxiety of the Japancse melters 
can be estimated. 
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Japan’s Copper Production.—The yield of 
copper in Japan is increasing under the 
influences of the wa- trade, but no accurate 
estimate of the increase this year is yet forth- 
coming. Even those in the trade are totally 
in the dark in this respect, though they state 
that there has been a strikingly large advance 
in production. A comparatively trustworthy 
report says that the total yield, including re- 
melted goods, might have risen to 50,000 tons 
at the end of June. This is an increase by 
7,000 tons, even in comparison with the latter 
half of last year when the yield was reported 
to have been enormously increased. There- 
fore, the comparison with the first half of 
last year further swells the advance to over 
10,000 tons or 25 per cent. 


During the first half of this year the con- 
sumption at home has been heavily increased. 
Since the beginning of the year the metal has 
been consumed at the rate of 5,000 tons a 
month, thus threatening to bring up the total 
of consumption to over 30,000 tons by July 1. 
This is an advance of 15,000 tons over the 
preceding half year. 





Liaotung Clay for Japan.—A good grade 
of fire clay which occurs in abundance in the 
Kwantung Leased Territory forms an in- 
dispensable material required at the steel 
works of Japan. It is exported to Japan to 
the amount of about 10,000 tons a year. The 
s.s. Yegesan Maru, recently put into Dairen 
to ship a full load of clay frora Pulantien for 
the Government Steel Works, Edamitsu. 


POPULATION AND 
IMMIGRATION 





Japan Fifth in Population.—The Statisti- 
cal Bureau has just announced the population 
of Japan at the end of 1913, the figures for 
Japan proper being 52,356,205, and 15,169,923 
additional for Chosen, 3,266,169 for Formosa 
and 1,691 for Saghalien. This makes the 
entire population of Japan 71,793,078, On the 
rough estimate of the world’s population at 
1,440,000,000, Japan has a little over 4.0 per 
cent. In population, Japan proper ranks fifth 
among the great countries of the World, China 
coming first, Russia, the United States of 
America and Germany next in order. 

The increase of population in Japan proper is 
very rapid, the average in the five years 
previous to 1913 being £.5 per cent. a year. 
This is a more rapid increase than in any of 
the European Powers. The density of popula- 
tion is great, coming next to Belgium, the 
Netherlands and England. The population in 
japan is 2,334 per square ri (246 miles.) As 
to the proportion of sexes there are 102.14 
males for every 100 females. Quite recently 
there has been a tendency for the - male 
population to increase more rapidly than that 
of the females, due to the greater death-rate 
of young females. Only 43 per cent are 
married and the percentage unmarried is 
growing. This is because of poverty and late 
marriages. 





Japanese Emigrate to Brazil.—Japan 
sent about 150 Japanese emigrants to Brazil to 
engage in agricultural pursuits three years ago. 
Most of these emigrants have settled in that 
country and are now prospering to a certain 
extent. Three Japanese emigration companies, 
the Mcrioka Emigration Company, the 
Oriental Emigration Company and the South 
American Emigration Company, are co-operat- 
ing to take 150 more Japanese families to 
Brazil. They will start from Gas by the 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha steamer Wakasa Maca 
early in August. If the plan is carried out 
satisfactorily, another large contingent of 
Japanese emigrants will be sent to Brazil 
again this year. : 
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Japan’s Emigrant Toll.—According to the 
investigation of the Department of Com- 
munications, the number of Japanese laborers 
in foreign lands is 227,241. Their classifica- 
tion is as follows: 


Asiatic countries ... ee Cee et 





Australia and Philippines .. 111,038 
American continents 102,385 
European countries .. .. .-. 1,217 
Totals. 227,241 


These laborers have contributed to the 
economy of the country in many ways, but 
the. Department of Communications is con- 
cerned in only one respect, that is, how much 
money these laborers have sent home. The 
following is the list showing the number of 
money orders received and their amounts in 
the last few years: 


No of orders Amount 
TOIZ- 22 ie ~ «a 2263000 Y 16,840,000 
IOrz xs +» 219,000 17,040,000 
IGI4: wi ws, .<e 206000 15,730,000 
TQIUZ oc as 3 216,000 14,500,000 


In 1914 and 1915 there was a decreasing 
tendancy, and this was probably due to the 
fact that their position was affected, owing to 
the war. The average remittance was 64.26 
yen in 1915, and the remittances were made 
mainly by means of postal money orders, or 
through the Yokohama Specie Bank. 


RIVERS, HARBOURS AND 
IRRIGATION 


Whangpoo Dredging Plant.—The plans of 
the Whangpoo Conservancy Board for the 
operation of its own dredging plant on the 
Whangpoo are now nearing realization. The 
board’s new stationary bucket-dredger Hai 
Lung, built at the Osaka Iron Works, has 
been received and the floating pumping instal- 
lation for the pumping ashore of dredged 
material from barges, is now nearing comple- 
cae in Japan and will arrive in the middle of 

uly. 

The first part of the transport fleet con- 
sisting of two tow-boats, the Li Hua. of 100 
foot length and 4oo I.H.P., and the Li Mao, 
of 84 foot length and 250 I.H.P.. have been 
built by the Kiangnan Dock and Engineering 
Works to Lloyds’ highest class, 100 A. 1. These 
two vessels had their first official trials at the 
Seven Mile Reach in the presence of Mr. H. 
von Heidenstam, the Board’s Engineer-in-Chief 
and Mr. H. L,. Fletcher, Lloyds’ Surveyor, and 
both vessels were found to exceed the con- 
tracted speed and power. Three hopper- 
barges, each of 320 cubic yards capacity, now 
being built at the Kiangnan Dock, soon will 
also be ready for delivery. By the beginning 
of August, the entire dredging plant is expect- 
ed to be in operation. 





Yokohama Pier Work.—The work of 
reconstructing the old pier in Yokohama 
harhor has made rapid progress and it will be 
in service from November. The first shed, a 
two story building, 60 feet by 300 feet, was 
completed in June and a second one started. 
The entire work on the reconstruction of the 
pier will be completed at the end of March 
next. The upper storys of these sheds are for 
the accommodation of passengers, and the 
lower floors for the storage of baggage and 
‘cargo. The sheds will also be provided with 
buffets where refreshments will be served. 
The work was begun in 1912 with an appro- 
priation of 1,200,000 yen, The old pier 
designed by Major Palmer, was 1,500 feet Jong 
and 6214 feet wide. The new dimensions will 
be 1,800 feet long and 138 feet wide. The 
depth alongside was 26 feet at low tide «nd 
this has been dredged to 35 feet, sufficient to 
float any steamer now engaged in the Pacific 
passenger trace, ‘rom November two 
steamers, one at either side, will be able to 
‘berth at the pier and after March four steamers 
of the, largest tonnage can be moored along- 


side the pier, two on either side at the same 
time. 

The Yokohama harbor covers an area of 
1,500,000 tsubo and in the shaliowest place is 
20 feet deep. Along the sides of the new pier 
will be the deepest places in the harbor, here 
it will be 35 feet deep in ebb tide and 4o feet 
in flood tide. The Department of Finance has 
been dredging the harbor since 1801, appro- 
priating a sum of 170,000 yen annually. Two 
dredgers have been used and the preliminary 
dredging work was completed in 1914. The 
piles of the old pier were of iron, but those 
of the new one are reinforced concrete 
cylinders and steel piles, although wood is to 
be retained for the original width of 621 
feet- Hereafter motor-cars, carriages and 
jinrikshas can drive freely over the surface, 





Japan Opposes Liao River Works.— 
During the past two or three months the 
affairs of the Liao River Conservancy have 
been the cause of much heart-burning to those 
immediately concerned. The friction has 
arisen through the strong objection by 
interested Japanese to the scheme of the 
engineer-in-charge, Mr. Hughes. The circum- 
stances are as follows :— 

The Liao River Conservancy has its offices 
at Newchwang and the Board consists of the 
Commissioner of Customs, the enginecr-in- 
charge, one Chinese and one Japanese. The 
general committee consists of the foregoing 
and the resident Consuls, including the French 
and American Consuls at Mukden. The 
works on the upper river are estimated to cost 
about Tls. 3,000,000, the money for which has 
to be provided by the Chinese Government. 
The funds for the lower river works, where 
the foreign interests are centred, are provided 
for by a special tax on sh‘pping, which is 
collected by the Customs. 

Sir John Wolfe Barry, the eminent 
English authority on hydraulic engineering, 
recommended extensive straightening, bunding 
and training works preparatory to dredging 
and, as the effect of this scheme will be to 
reduce the areas to be dredged to about one 
mile, the engineer-in-chief, Mr. Hughes, 
has adopted it. This did not suit the Japanese. 
They wish to have the dredging of the lower 
river gone on with first, and what is more, 
they want the South Manchurian Railway 
Company to have the contract without 
opposition. This scheme would permit of 
larger steamers coming into port, but as the 
cargo to be carried by such steamers would 
have to be hauled mainly over Japanese rail- 
ways, it will be seen that considerable 
advantage would accrue from rail freights. 
British, American and European interests are 
more concerned in having the upper river 
scheme pushed on with, so as to permit the 
revival of the old junk trade, which would 
allow cargo to come to Newchwang independ- 
ently of the Japanese railway. As this is 
diametrically opposed to Japanese interests, 
they are leaving no stone unturned to prevent 
the upper works from being gone on with. 

It is openly stated that the Consuls received 
some hints from their respective Ministers 
regarding the adviszbility of not standing too 
much in the way of Japan’s wishes in this 
matter, which has given rise to the statement 
freely made that Japan’s share in the war 
has been used as an argument why _ her 
nationals should have a preferential right to 
consideration at the hands of those with 
whom the decision rested. 

Matters stood much in the above position in 
the early part of March, when finding that 
Mr. Hughes was not disposed to recede from 
his resolution to go on with the bunding and 
training, certain means of a very questionable 
nature are said to have been used to persuade 
him, but still in vain. Subsequently a notice 
was issued calling a ineeting of the Liao River 
Conservancy Board to sanction the engineer’s 
plans and go on with the training and bunding 
work. All of the foreign Consuls as Consuls 
are members of the board representing the 
interests of their nationals. 


To counteract this and prevent sanction 
being given to the engineer’s plans, the 
Japanese Consul! called a meeting of the 
Consular Body, being the Consuls in quite 
a different capacity. The argument upon 
which he made his points at this meeting was 
based upor the fact that the word “ dredging” 
stood first in the agreement. Therefore no 
other work than dredging should be under- 
taken. Notwithstanding the obliquity of this 
view the Consuls, bearing in mind the hints 
from Peking above alluded to, adopted it. But 
on leaving the meeting the British Consul 
received despatches from his Minister which 
permitted him to take an entirely different 
view of the situation. What really happened 
I have not been able to ascertain, but it is 
evident that sufficient had been said to the 
British Consul to warrant him in the steps 
taken subsequently. For upon receipt of this 
letter he at once wrote withdrawing the vote 
he had given at the meeting of the Consular 
Body and further commenting on the whole 
situation. This letter is on file at all the 
Consulates, and copies are in the possession of 
people connected with the board. Upon 
receipt of this letter, the Japanese Consul was 
much perturbed and protested that a vote could 
not be cancelled. 

After this came the formal calling of a 
meeting of the Conservancy Board, of which 
the Consuls in another capacity are members. 
The Consuls are said not to have attended on 
the grounds that this meeting was being called 
for the purpose of giving effect to a plan to 
which their Consuiar Body Meeting had 
recorded opposition. 

Those attending were the representative of 
the Chinese Government, the representative of 
the commercial interests, the Commissioner 
of Customs, the British and the Japanese 
Consuls. The meeting voted for the sanction of 
the engincer’s plans and the starting of the 
work in accordance therewith, and in the 
absence of any provision for a_ regular 
quorum the vote was duly carried. The 
Tapanese and British Consuls then left for 
Peking to report to their Ministers. 


Nothing definite appears to be known as to 
the result of that meeting. But it may be 
taken as an augury favourable to international 
shipping interests to learn that the preliminary 
work for closing the West Channel, which is 
one of the main features of the plans of the 
engineer-in-Chief, is now in operation. ‘ 

A great deal of water escapes to the sea by 
the West Channel at a point some distance 
above the bar. This channel is very wide 
and a dam will be built across it to force 
the water into. the main channel and_so 
exert a scouring influence on the bar. The 
rock for the dam is being brought from 
Haiping. 





Pasig River Quay.—The Secretary of 
Commerce and Police of the Philippines has 
authorized the Bureau of Public Works to 
undertake the construction of the Pasig river 
quay. The P75,000 allotted for this project 
was originally intended to construct 220 
meters of quay extending from the Roxas 
bridge to Calle Soda. The bureau now 
estimates that an additional 60 meters of quay 
may be constructed with the funds available 
and that it can be prolonged from Calfe Soda 
in the direction of the Bridge of Spain, should 
the abutting property owners cede the required 
right-of-way. The quay will give a total street 
width of 40 feet between harbor and building 
lines. Of this width 14 feet will be a rein- 
forced concrete deck of the slab and girder 
type carrying traffic over a 11¢ riprappe 
slope. This deck is carried over concrete 
piers Approximately 8 feet on center with 
open facia arches on the harbor line and a 
concrete retaining slab along the interior face 
with a 144to 1 riprap slope extending to the 
intersection of the river bed. This will cn- 
able river craft with a 10-foot ‘draft to 
anchor alongside the quay at mean low water. 
It is estimated that 180 days will be required 
for the work, 


